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RELIGIOUS VALUES 


of Television Drama 


By DELBERT MANN 


Mr. Mann is director, Philco-Goodyear Tele- 
vision Playhouse. 


MAXWELL ANDERSON, one of America’s 
outstanding playwrights, in an address delivered 
at the 175th anniversary celebration of Rutgers 
University had this to say about drama and 
theatre: “The purpose of theatre is to find, and 
hold up to our regard, what is admirable in the 
human race. The theatrical profession may pro- 
test as much as it likes, the theologians may pro- 
test and the majority of those who see our plays 
would probably be amazed to hear it, but the 
theatre is a religious institution devoted entirely 
to the exaltation of the spirit of man. It is an at- 
tempt to justify, not the ways of God to man, but 
the ways of man to himself. It is an attempt to 
prove that man has a dignity and a destiny, that 
his life is worth living, and that he is not purely 
animal and without purpose.” 

I quote this because it states something I be- 





A scene from “Holiday Song” 


lieve very strongly, but it states a point of view 
about drama and religion which, I’m afraid, is 
not held by Mr. Average Citizen. As one promi- 
nent church leader says in a letter which I have 
on my desk, “Many viewers see in TV drama little 
more than a show. They do not realize that ideas 
and ideals are involved in every production. The 
‘package’ may be very unconventional, as far as 
religious expression is concerned, but it does con- 
tain an interpretation of human experience—and 
this makes it a religious concern. From this stand- 
point your shows on Sunday night are making a 
major contribution to contemporary religion.” 

Most television programs do not particularly 
concern themselves with “an interpretation of 
human experience” and have pitifully few “ideas 
and ideals” about them. A few, notably the major 
hour dramas, are making a conscious and deter- 
mined effort to do so. The quality of writing of 
these shows has risen immeasurably during the 
past year, and the number of shows with “some- 
thing to say” is ever increasing. 
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A scene from “Ernie Barger is 50” 
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The approach to these productions is basically 
that of providing good entertainment, not pri- 
marily to convey great religious truths as such. 
The sponsors still pay the bills, and they want 
shows that entertain and appeal to the masses of 
the public, building good will for the sponsor’s 
name and product. So it is most fortunate and 
heartening that the public response to these pro- 
ductions with a heart and a “message” has been 
growing as the productions themselves have been 
growing in number and scope. Attention from the 
critics has also increased, with a building refrain 
that “television has at last come of age” and taken 
its place as a creative, artistic medium of expres- 
sion. 

Most prominent among these productions have 
been those written by Paddy Chayefsky and 
Horton Foote, two authors who have built tre- 
mendous reputations for themselves as sensitive 
documentators of human dignity. A third coming 
into prominence for the same kind of truthful 
observation in his writing is Tad Mosel. These 
three, I believe, are leading the way that tele- 
vision must and will follow to fulfill all its glowing 
promises as the greatest mass communications 
medium ever devised, and thus having as great 
a potential for good as has ever been given to men. 

Among the most successful and well received of 
these shows have been Chayefsky’s “Marty,” “The 
Bachelor Party,” “Holiday Song,” “Printer’s 
Measure,” and “The Reluctant Citizen,” and 
Mosel’s “Ernie Barger is 50.” 





“Marty” was a story of two lonely, unattractive 
people, desperately anxious to find love and com- 
panionship. It had, according to the critic of New 
York Times, “an austere and tender artistry and 
caught the poetic element that can exist in even 
the most unglamorous and drab individuals.” The 
mail response from viewers was the greatest we 
have ever had and was filled with statements like: 
“Millions of viewers saw an episode from their 
lives tonight, and their own lives are more accept- 
able to them for having seen it,” “a moving and 
unforgettable reflection of life as it is really lived 
by so many,” “a universal theme,” and “a superb 
job for the American concept of the dignity of all 
races and creeds.” 

“The Bachelor Party” told of a young husband, 
in love with his wife but restless under the re- 
straints of marriage, reaching the point of won- 
dering what is love, what is marriage for anyway, 
and feeling that his bachelor friend’s existence 
may be a happier one after all. In the course of 
one evening out with the boys on the town, he 
comes to see his own marriage in its true per- 
spective and to look forward to the birth of his 
first child with love and hope. The reviewer for 
Variety called it a “picture of a marriage that is 
likely to be typical of millions of marriages” and 
he spoke also of the author’s “understanding of 
the strength and frailties that make up and moti- 
vate the human mind.” 

“Holiday Song” was a simple story of the loss 
and discovery of faith in God by a Jewish cantor. 
It was called “a moving modern parable that will 
stand the test of time for years to come.” 

“Printer’s Measure” concerned itself with the 
problems of the craftsman versus the machine, 
the individual’s pride in his own work, and the 
emptiness of existence when one’s work is taken 
away. 

“The Reluctant Citizen” told how an elderly 
immigrant’s overwhelming desire to become a 
citizen overcame his morbid fear of the appurte- 
nances of authority. It also presented the problem 
of old people “living in a society that glorifies 
youth.” 

“Ernie Barger Is 50” dealt with the need of 
human beings for one another and the need to be 
wanted. It was spoken of as “a testament of cour- 
age in going on living after the reason for living 
had died.” It was termed by Variety, “a sensitive, 
mature and moving script of intricate interplay 
of human emotions.” 

Many productions have spoken of other aspects 
of living such as “The Rumor” dealing: with the 
wrecking of a life by unfounded gossip and mali- 
cious rumor; “Mr. Quimby’s Christmas Hats,” a 
light comedy telling of the joys of friendliness 
and cheerfulness; and “Wings on My Feet,” the 
refusal to compromise artistic integrity. 

These stories have been brought to an esti- 
mated twenty million viewers each, not as ser- 
mons or religious programs, not as sugar-coated 


messages, but as an integral part of a regular 
commercial series. They have found acceptance 
because they spoke truths the audience recog- 
nized and also because these truths were not be- 
labored. They were implied and left to be found 
by the individual viewer. While he was moved 
to laughter or tears he was, according to Maxwell 
Anderson, “assisting in a worship, acquiring vir- 
tue thereby according to his understanding and 
the wisdom and skill of the playwright.” 

Other programs have their valuable functions 
to perform in instructing and teaching religious 
truths. However, the very format of many of 
them often appeals to a strictly limited audience. 
Unfortunately many of these programs are placed 
in marginal-time spots as public-service features. 
A very small percentage of viewers watch them. 

Television dramas have a unique opportunity 
to perform a real public service. They can enrich 
the religious life of the nation by interpreting 
human experience at its deepest levels. Basic 
truths for modern living can be dramatized en- 
tertainingly. If the audience sees a likeable young 
man going through an experience common to a 
great many average, normal young husbands— 
wondering what life and marriage are all about, 
then coming to realize the answers and resolving 
his problem satisfactorily—something has been 
said about marriage that needs to be said. People 
have been given a message of realization, en- 
couragement, and hope. Religion in the deepest 
sense has been served. 


Delbert Mann 














Drifting or Steering 


By MARGARET YOUNG 


Miss Young is professor of social group work, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 


I N THE FACTORY or on the farm the worker 
is able to measure his results objectively. The 
church-school teacher is not so fortunate. He is 
dealing with intangible values which cannot be 
measured by the bushel or by the yard. The 
teacher has to find other means by which to 
evaluate the results of his labors. 

One test is whether a class has been helped 
to put into practice its concepts of creative Chris- 
tian living rather than drifting with the stream, 
unconscious of purpose or destination. Some 
church-school classes face issues and do something 
about them—others do not. 

It might be interesting to look at three methods 
of teaching used in the adult department of our 
church schools to see which ones will help the 
members translate biblical knowledge into sig- 
nificant values for our ever-changing world. The 
teacher wants to use the best method available in 
helping the members of the class discover the 
meaning of Christianity in its total range of 
concrete living. He is interested in the effect the 
application of Christian living will have upon 
members of the group in their economic, social, 
cultural, political, national, and international re- 
lationships. 

There are some teachers who believe the best 
method is that of issuing directives. These 
teachers impress upon the minds of their listeners 
a particular set of views to the exclusion of all 
others. This results in a narrow outlook: sec- 
tarianism becomes religion, nationalism becomes 
patriotism, self-righteousness becomes the criteria 
by which others are judged. 

There is another type of teaching which is more 
widely used with adults—the lecture method. The 
teacher presents his own point of view as well 
as other viewpoints which he considers worthy of 
presentation. This teacher transmits the best he 
knows of the Bible and other religious and social 
concepts. He frequently presents divergent points 
of view. The assets of the lecturer are a magnetic 
personality and the ability to communicate to 
others what he knows, thinks, and feels. 

There are many class members who prefer this 
method of instruction. They want someone else 
to take the responsibility for their thinking and 
acting. But there are others who want further 
information; they want to understand more fully 
the material presented. Still others may want to 
modify or elaborate on what has been said. These 
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members are frequently confused and, as a result, 
frustrated. In this same group there may be some 
who violently disagree, and these may reject all 
that has been said. They may resent the teacher 
to such a degree that what he stands for in the 
church, so far as they are concerned, is nullified. 

The lecture method of teaching is far in advance 
of the directive method. Many lectures have had 
far-reaching effects upon great numbers of people. 

It should be recognized that in some instances 
this method is the only technique that can be 
used. When a church is so number conscious that 
the attendance and enrollment are of paramount 
importance, then the very size of the class prede- 
termines the use of the lecture or some modifica- 
tion of this form of presentation. 

One of the results of this kind of presentation is 
the lack of group thinking and action; the teacher 
is about the only person who studies the lesson. 
Still another difficulty is that some members of 
the class substitute the lesson for the worship 
period in the sanctuary on Sunday morning. Who 
among us has not heard, “What a grand sermon 
we had in our class! I think it will do me for the 
whole week. See you next Sunday.” To speak of 
the class as Mr. So-and-So’s class is common prac- 
tice. Seldom do the members refer to these classes 
as “my class” or “our class.” They convey the 
idea that the teacher owns the class and is re- 
sponsible for the learning as well as the teaching. 


THE THIRD METHOD used by Sunday-school teach- 
ers is discussion. Here the members of the class 
are helped to discover the meaning of Christian 
living. The responsibility for discovering the 
what, the how, and the why of Christianity rests 
upon individuals and upon the group. They deter- 
mine the effect such concepts as they have dis- 
covered will have upon their daily lives. The 
teacher and the class must not be fooled by think- 
ing that the term “discussion” applied to them will 
really make them a discussion group. In order to 
meet the requirements of a good discussion group 
the members must be: 

1. Able to think (all people except the very 
feeble-minded can think) 

2. Co-operative 

3. Open-minded 

4, Willing to give and take 

5. Willing to present their ideas for the purpose 
of evaluation by others and not be disgruntled if 
they are not accepted 

6. Willing to face emotional conflicts and think 
them through 


7. Willing to find new and better solutions 
rather than depending upon compromise or ma- 
jority rule. 

Discussion groups are not born. full-grown; 
they develop through study and practice. 

The teacher who uses discussion with his group 
will find that this method requires greater study 
on his part than either of the other methods. He 
will not only need to know one side of the dis- 
cussion—he will have to be aware of the many 
issues and potentialities involved in each discus- 
sion period. Besides this, he will have to be fa- 
miliar with discussion techniques, or be willing to 
study books on how to lead a discussion. He must 
patiently practice the art of getting people to think 
and express themselves both vocally and by par- 
ticipation in group action as a culmination of their 


thinking. The teacher should not become dis- 
couraged in working to perfect this type of teach- 
ing. Very few people are born good discussion 
leaders, and even these few can improve with 
study and practice. 

In order to encourage discussion and decision- 
making on the part of the class, the teacher must 
have patience as the group muddles through their 
thinking. He will have to trust the integrity of the 
members. He will even have to be willing to see 
them make mistakes—and these may be grave 
ones at first. He will have to subordinate his ideas 
and will to the ideas and will of the group. But 
he will always be more responsible than any other 
member of the group to see that the class has 
evaluated its decisions in the light of all the pos- 
sible alternatives. He is also responsible for help- 


The members of a discussion group must be “willing to present their ideas for the purpose of evaluation by others 


and not be disgruntled if they are not accepted.” 
Carl S. Johnson 











ing the group face what the results will be if 
certain decisions or actions have been agreed 
upon by the members. 

The effective use of the discussion may result 
in: 

1. The stimulation of intelligent thinking 
2. The stimulation of the growing intellectual 
powers of the participants 

3. The clarification of ideas, values, and prob- 
lems 

4. The extension of the range of interest and 
the widening of the intellectual horizon 

5. The development of an objective and tolerant 
attitude 

6. The recognition of the tentativeness of all 
knowledge 

7. The discovery of the unity of knowledge 

8. The awakening of the group to its responsi- 
bility to put into practice that which is best for 
them and for a Christian society. 

On the other hand, the discussion group can 
become very self-satisfied and smug if members 
do not realize that all this knowledge is pretty 
worthless unless it results in action. 


THE WISE TEACHER will sense when the group is 
ready to be encouraged to experiment with the 
application of one of its decisions. He will start 
within the class to get practice in Christian living. 
For example, there may be something that can be 
done by the group to improve the condition of the 
room in which they meet. People must get satis- 





THE LOST WORLD 


I have no quarrel with the world, 
Only it seems 

There is lost somewhere 

A land of dreams, 

A land I glimpsed so long ago, 
And fondly thought would grow 
Until it filled the world, 

And banished woe— 

It has not been so! 


A land where love, like perfume rare, 
Hallows the air, » 
Where each one seeks the good of all, 
And all the good of everyone, 

And there is no self-glory 

Underneath the sun. 


Still, I will not say 

It is forever gone away, 

I see it in the lily fair, 

And in the hearts of those who. care. 


By WILLIAM YOUNG ELLIOTT 
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faction from what they do or they will not be 
willing to pay the price. 

When the teacher finds his class ready and 
eager for action, he could suggest that they offer 
to be “a third arm” for the minister or the director 
of religious education. In such a case, the teacher 
will make the minister or the director aware of 
the potentialities and needs of the group. The 
group can be assigned responsibilities that will 
be increased as it becomes more responsible and 
able to function. The persons who make the as- 
signments should make them to the class as a 
whole and not to the various individuals. There 
is stimulation and strength in numbers. One of 
the great needs of today is to recognize the power 
that lies in people working together. 

The teacher who so implements the living of the 
class will find in Easter and Pentecost, oppor- 
tunities to educate the group to a wider serv- 
ice than that within its own church. The group 
should be encouraged to discuss such seasonal 
giving. They must discover how to help and not 
hurt the recipient. They must learn to share and 
not to expect the reward of seeing the gratitude 
of the recipients. Their real reward will be in 
knowing they have done what followers of Jesus 
could and should do in these situations. 


THe MetHopist CHurcH is teeming with oppor- 
tunities for the practice of Christian living. The 
church has always stimulated its members to be 
good citizens. The home and foreign missionary 
programs are most comprehensive and challeng- 
ing. There is no greater opportunity to translate 
the great Christian ideals into practice than in 
the program of The Methodist Church. The only 
danger is that those who work and give will not 
have studied and intelligently assumed these re- 
sponsibilities. Many may give because their church 
expects this from them. Their gift is‘only money, 
and they are never touched by the idea that the 
world is the parish of all Methodists. 

When a teacher, through his teaching, awakens 
his class to the opportunities and responsibilities 
they have as Christians, and further helps them 
to participate intelligently in the program of the 
church, he has found not only a measure by which 
to evaluate his work, but also he has helped set 
a course for the lives of the group. 

So much has been said about methods in this 
article that some may feel it does not recognize 
the real purpose of the church school. Real reli- 
gion never reaches its fullest measure unless it 
is put into practice. The spiritual bankrupts are 
not able to help make the world a place where 
God’s will can be done. The teacher who helps his 
class know and understand the great spiritual 
truths as he knows and understands them, must 
help the class measure their growth by the fruits 
of their hands. These people will steer the world 
toward more abundant living—the purpose of all 
of God’s children. 








The Nature of 


Christian Love 


The author is bishop of the Des Moines Area 
of The Methodist Church. This article will be 
helpful for the teacher of the lesson on “What Is 
the New Commandment?” for March 21, Interna- 
tional Lesson Series (see page 23). 


Love is the hub idea of the Christian gospel. 
Sometimes one almost wishes we had another 
English word for it, because it means so many 
different things. Spin your radio dials and at al- 
most every stop you will find someone paying his 
respects to “love.” Hear the crooner warbling a 
ditty about his love for his girl friend. A turn of 
the dial and grand opera floods your room with 
Tristan’s full-throated passion for Isolde. Turn it 
a little farther and you catch a commercial: “Eat 
Aunt Martha’s mincemeat; you'll love it.” A few 
numbers higher on the scale and a politician is 
talking about love of country. Still farther on, a 
preacher is talking about the love of God. The 
same word in every instance, but how radically 
different the meaning! 

The Greek language in which the New Testa- 
ment was written is more fortunate. It has three 
terms which are translated by our solitary English 
noun. 

The fitst is eros, from which our word “erotic” 
comes. This is the term for the sexual relationship 
and does not appear in the Gospels. 

The second is philia, from which “filial” is de- 
rived. It is the warm, tender affection of father 
for son, friend for friend. When Lazarus died we 
are told that Jesus wept. The Jews said, “See 
how he loved him!” (John 11:36). That is philia. 
The New Testament uses it about twenty-five 
times. 

Finally, there is the characteristic Christian 
word for love, agape, which appears approxi- 
mately two hundred fifty times in the New Testa- 
ment, and is employed in our text today. It is the 
theme of Paul’s great hymn in 1 Corinthians 13. 

What does it mean? I would define it in a sen- 
tence as unrestricted good will warmed by reli- 
gious interest to the point of self-giving. 


1. “Wi.” Erotic love is physical. “Mere lust,” 
said Luther, “is felt even by fleas and lice; love 
begins when we wish to serve others.” Filial love 
is emotional. Christian love, while it has a heart 
in it, is primarily a matter of will. We read of 


By F. GERALD ENSLEY 


Christ that “he went about doing good” (Acts 
10:38). That is the fundamental mark of the 
Christian. Love in the New Testament sense is 
positive, active. It is what is called “altruism” in 
philosophy—the practical seeking of the other 
man’s welfare—in contrast to “egoism”—the habit 
of valuing everything with reference to self. 

Christian love is to be distinguished from “lik- 
ing.” “Liking” is a matter of emotion, and we can- 
not compel our emotions directly. We can, how- 
ever, love the other man in the sense that we do 
him good. We can hardly say that when Christ 
hung upon the cross he had the same tender 
affection for the Pharisees and the Romans who 
put him there as he had for his mother and 
his disciples. He loved his enemies in the Chris- 
tian sense of the term in that he prayed for them 
and would have returned good for their evil had 
they given him the chance. 


2. “Goon.” Christian love aims at the true good 
of the other man by meeting his real needs. A 
Christian ministers to the physical needs, for men 
have bodies. Much of the New Testament is taken 
up with admonitions to give the cup of water to 
the thirsty, meat to the hungry, and clothes to the 
naked. 

The true Christian answers the craving in men’s 
hearts for comradeship. He meets the longing for 
respect. He treats each human personality, as one 
of our recent writers has put it, like an irreplace- 
able work of art. He aims at bringing out the 
other’s best. He has the true evangelistic urge to 
produce the loving spirit in the other man. 

The genuine Christian serves men’s deep need 
for growth. We do not always help men by doing 
everything for them, but by aiding them to make 
the most of their own powers. Andrew White, 
when ambassador to Russia, once walked down 
a street in St. Petersburg with Tolstoy, the latter 
tossing coins indiscriminately to every beggar 
who accosted him. Tolstoy thought he was Chris- 
tian in his giving, but White pointed out that his 
well-meant but imprudent charity was actually 
plunging the beggars deeper in their mendicity. 
The ambassador was right. It takes understanding 
to love in the Christian sense: it means finding 
what the other man really needs and giving it to 
him. 

The Master offered, as a rule of thumb for de- 
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termining what we should do for others, the so- 
called golden rule, “Whatever you wish that men 
would do to you, do so to them” (Matthew 7:12). 
We are to place ourselves imaginatively in others’ 
places, to think their thoughts, look at life from 
their viewpoint, appreciate why they act as they 
do, and plot our treatment of them from that. 
Nevertheless, even the golden rule is helpful only 
as it is related to the true good. A drunk might 
observe the golden rule and order drinks all 
around, because that is what he would like done 
to him. As my old teacher, Albert C. Knudson, 
used to say, the golden rule to be truly moral 
must be construed as: “Do unto others as you 
ought to wish them to do unto yourself.” 


3. “Unrestrictep.” Our altruism is not to be 
limited to those we know, our family, our social 
set, or the people in our community. Christian 
love is like the light of the sun. It shines first on 
the bodies nearest it—on Mercury, Venus, Earth 
—but it does not stop there. It goes on out to the 
very end of the universe. So Christian love 
touches first those that are nearest to us, our 
family and our friends, but it knows no bounds 
until it has taken in all humanity. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead has defined “a neighbor” as, “any- 
one whom circumstances put in our power to 
befriend.” And with every advance in communi- 
cation our neighborhood expands and approxi- 
mates the world. 

Christian love is not proportional to merit. The 
man the Samaritan picked up may have been a 
vulgar person for all we know. Perhaps the rob- 
bers’ victim only got “what was coming to him.” 
At any rate, as we usually reckon it, he had no 
claim on the Samaritan. Christian service is never 
limited to the deserving. 

Our good will is not conditioned, either, by the 
other’s capacity to return it. Christian charity is 
often a one-way transaction, a giving to those 
who can make no payment in response, the help- 
less and the needy. William Lyon Phelps used to 
say that a gentleman is “a person who is nice to 
those who can be of no possible service to him.” 
A Christian is a gentleman in this sense. 

Still further, Christian good will does not de- 
pend on a willingness to return it. As the Master 
once phrased it, if we speak to those who speak 
to us, what credit do we deserve? Even publicans 
and sinners do as much. Love means treating 
people the way God does, who sends his rain on 
the just and the unjust and causes his sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good. 

God does not hold back his sun and his rain 
from those who will not speak to him. He goes on 
doing them good, whether they return it or not. 
This means, of course, renouncing revenge, for- 
giving enemies, and showing good will even to 
those who bear us ill will. It means showing 
kindness to those who are mean, whose tongues 
wag in gossip and criticism, or who steadily 
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thwart our aspirations, or who would crucify us 
if they had the chance. Good will unlimited— 
that is the badge of the Christian always. 


4. “A RELIGIOUS INTEREST.” It is conceivable that 
a non-Christian might practice the unrestricted, 
persevering good will we have been describing. 
The “love” of a disciple of Christ differs from 
secular altruism, however, in that it is sparked 
by religious motivation. “If God so loved us, we 
also ought to love one another” (1 John 4:11). 
God’s love for us is both the reason and the 
standard of our love. The fact, too, that he is our 
Father makes other men our brothers; we become 
members one of another, sharers of a common 
weal and woe. 

I think we have grossly misinterpreted the 
great commandment of the Master, “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.” That does not 
mean, as so often suggested, that we are to love 
our neighbor as much as ourselves. We are to love 
him as though he were our self. We are to tie our 
sensibilities to the other man’s nerve-endings so 
that what hurts him hurts us. We are so to identify 
ourselves religiously with a brother that, as in a 
human family, what touches one affects all. Be- 
cause we are members of one religious whole, 
bound in one great bundle of life, in serving Christ 
we minister to our brother and by giving a cup of 
cold water unto the least of the brethren we really 
do it unto Him! The Christian finds himself able 
to serve the unlovely, because with the eyes of 
faith he penetrates the repulsive exterior to the 
Christ within. Thus, the religious interest supplies 
our concern for others with a motivation and in- 
vests it with a quality that secular benevolence 
does not share. 


5. “Se.r-civine.” As students of Christian ethics 
have often observed, love in the usual sense 
is possessive. The lover does not want to share 
his beloved’s affections with anyone else. Chris- 
tian love, on the contrary, is self-giving. 

When a person “loves” after the manner of 
Christ, he puts himself into it; he does not serve 
by proxy. He makes all of his resources available 
to the other man. The good Samaritan is the ex- 
ample here. He took of his own time to pick up 
the wounded man. He risked his own safety to 
stop in the robber-infested area. He put the vic- 
tim “on his own beast,” cared for him with his 
own hands, took him to an inn, and provided out 
of personal funds for his convalescence. 

Christian character is always costly to self. The 
needy brother may cost us time, money, worry, 
embarrassment, unpopularity. Our love for him 
may even cost life itself. Indeed, our Lord said 
that really loving people will eventually lead to a 
cross. There is an old saying that the angels judge 
a gift by what is left. The final test of Christian 
love is the degree to which it claims the whole of 
self. 
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The Necessity of the Cross 


By R. P. MARSHALL 


The author is minister of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. This article 
is related to the lesson on “Is the Cross a Part 
of Every Christian Life?” for March 14, Interna- 
tional Lesson Series (page 20). 


Iv WAS no accident that Matthew, in his Gospel, 
followed the incident of Peter’s profession of faith 


in the divinity of his Lord, by the words, “From 
that time Jesus began to show to his disciples 
that he must: go to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things from the elders. and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed. . . .” Matthew was deliber- 
ately bringing into close connection the declara- 
tion of Christ’s divinity and the necessity of the 
cross. 








Jesus knew what was in store for him on Cal- 
vary and he knew why it was necessary. But we 
moderns find it hard to accept the two great facts 
which underlie the doctrine of redemption: the 
sinfulness of man and the sacrifice of Christ. 

Now it has become fashionable to deny the 
existence of sin, and there are many who explain 
the evil of the world as merely our failure to 
live up to the highest in us, a failure which is to 
be deplored, but not repented. Man, they say, 
is in the process of evolution from a lower to a 
higher state; he will, in time, assert the goodness 
that is within him and then he will become god- 
like. Those who assert this usually teach that 
there is no necessity for an atonement, that the 
great tragedy and triumph of the cross was mere- 
ly the natural outcome of a life which was ahead 
of its time. Jesus was killed because he was out 
of step with reality in his day. His was the perfect 
life, they gladly admit, but it was a life and no 
more; it had no redemptive elements. Jesus died 
for no one and his death can save none; all of us 
must work out our salvation in our own way, pay 
for our own mistakes, and slowly climb the ladder 
to the skies without celestial help. 

But the teaching of the New Testament is far 
different from this. The message of the gospel is 
that God was in the world reconciling it to himself 
through Christ; that, more than this, God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself, through 
the death upon the cross. 

Many have been the theories of the atonement. 
One of the earliest theologians of the church, 
Gregory of Nyssa, developed a theory that the 
cross was the payment of a debt to the Devil. 
God gave his son to death to save us out of the 
clutches of the Evil One, with whom he had made 
a bargain. But God was cleverer than Satan, and 
he tricked the Devil by raising Jesus from the 
dead. If that theory seems a bit crude, remember 
that theology suffered from the influence of the 
pagan philosophies of that time. Crude as it seems 
to us, it had a message of hope for those whose 
lives were lived in conflict with a very real Devil. 

Then there was the theory of Anselm, who saw 
in the cross the message of a loving Savior who 
had come to be one with mankind and who did 
for us what we could not do for ourselves. This 
seems to be more in the modern spirit, but it does 
not wholly explain the mystery of the cross. 

Later, Abelard saw in Christ’s death upon the 
cross the supreme demonstration of God’s love 
for man. Looking upon that scene, we can be sure 
that the Father loved us enough to give his Son 
to die for us. Still the mystery remained in the 
minds of the scholars. Aquinas, one of the great- 
est theologians which the church ever produced, 
after writing his great Summa Theologica, was 
forced to leave it at last unfinished and say, after 
having worshiped at the foot of the cross: “That 
which I have seen today makes all that I have 
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written seem as trash. I shall not write another 
word.” 

This summary of the great scholastic theories 
of the atonement, given by W. R. Roberts, would 
seem to prove that man is yet unable to give a 
full explanation of the why of the cross. But 
Jesus did not try to explain it. He simply said 
that it must occur. Here is where reason stops at 
the door and faith must enter. 

Faced with this mystery of grace, we can do 
no better than falb back upon the simplicity of 
an illustration which has been given over and 
over again by preachers for many years. It tells 
of an incident which occurred when the body of 
Abraham Lincoln lay in state in Cleveland on the 
melancholy journey back to his boyhood home in 
Illinois. An elderly Negro woman stood in the 
line, holding by the hand a little child. After 
looking for a long time at the still face of the 
Great Emancipator of her race, the woman 
whispered to the child, “Take a long, long look, 
honey, that man died for you.” 

Yes, it is hard to explain the cross, but it is 
easy to experience its forgiving power. 

Let us go back a little way and look at the 
outward reasons for Christ’s death. They are 
seemingly obvious, and the modern theory of the 
naturalness of his death has some merit. How 
could it have been otherwise, when Jesus chal- 
lenged all of the concepts of the materialistic 
world around him? He denied the supremacy of 
possessions. He said, “What does it profit a man, 
to gain the whole world and forfeit his life?” 

He challenged the right of men to profit by re- 
ligion, to traffic in salvation by charging exhorbi- 
tant fees for religious rites and making a profit 
in souls. He challenged the pharisaic taboos which 
hedged salvation about until it was hard for a 
man to feel that he had any hope of salvation if 
he did not keep all of the rules. And the average 
person could not keep those rules and work for a 
living. He challenged the conception that rites 
and ceremonies were necessary to religious life 
apart from spiritual experience. 

He upset the usual theories, cast doubt upon 
the validity of the cherished ideas of the religious 
people of his day, made life more difficult for 
the fence-straddling politicians who tried to keep 
alive the nationalistic fervor of the people and at 
the same time hold it in check for fear of offend- 
ing the Romans. He advised men to pay their 
taxes, when they hoped that he would encourage 
them to cheat the hated government. He would 
not lead a revolt against the oppressors; but, on 
the contrary, he made friends with many of the 
Roman garrison and healed the son of a centurion 
who had tried in vain to win the friendship of the 
Jews by his philanthropy and genuine religious 
spirit. 

But he did not hang upon a cross because of 
these things. He could have saved himself from 
death at the hands of his enemies, but he could 


not forsake his friends, and in order to save them 
he must die for them. 

Why? we ask. Did God really demand his pound 
of flesh, like Shylock? Did he, in his anger at 
man’s sin, demand the shedding of blood, innocent 
blood, to satisfy his stern justice? Such a concept 
has been held by many good people, but it does 
not satisfy many of us today. God must be good, 
else he is not God. Someone has said that if God 
were what some preachers have described him, 
he would not be God but the devil! 

George Bernard Shaw once said, in a moment 
of inspired understanding, “Today more than ever 
whenever things grow dark and God’s ways seem 
difficult to comprehend, when our own minds are 
puzzled and confused, people gather at Calvary 
and stand and look.” Yes, they look, and if they 
stand there long enough, they begin to under- 
stand. 

Our Roman Catholic friends have a simple little 
devotion which we might well use ourselves. 
Often they gather on a Friday to walk the way 
of the cross and look upon the carved or painted 
stations which illustrate the last long walk to 
Calvary. There are fourteen such stations, placed 
on the walls of the church, and the faithful follow 
the priest as he goes from one to the other, saying 
the simple little prayers and singing a verse or 
two of a hymn which tells the story. Surely if 
Protestant and Catholic ever come to the place 
when they will try to worship together it could 
be in this ancient and completely informal service, 
when each worshiper faces, for himself, the 
mystery of redemption. Protestant and Catholic 
alike may find salvation in a look at Calvary. 

I stood one day in the crypt of a Benedictine 
monastery and looked upon the paintings which 
marked the stations there. Beside me stood the 
painter, who explained the symbolism of the art 
work. He had not wanted to give a realistic pic- 
ture of every scene, he said. He did not want the 


worshipers to lose the Gospel message in a critical 
analysis of a work of art. Instead, he had gone 
back to the symbolism of the early Church and 
had by abstract figures only suggested the ideas 
which were so fixed in their minds by a lifetime 
of worship that it was unnecessary to put in the 
details. Hence there was no agonized figure of 
Jesus dying on the cross, no body there upon the 
outstretched arms of the instrument of torture. 
Instead, there was only the simplest form of an 
empty cross, which spoke to the humble heart of 
a love which was so great that it could not be 
pictured in terms of agony and blood. 

Yet, it is well sometimes that we see the cross in 
all its stark and terrible realism. Like the dying 
soldier who looked upon a disfigured wayside 
shrine and saw in the contorted figure of Christ 
the emblem of the suffering of a world of tor- 
mented and dying men, we look upon him there 
and whisper, “They must have hated you so 
much.” And then we look again and say, “But 
you loved them, didn’t you?” 

If you cannot understand that, then go into the 
home where sorrow has struck, where an ungrate- 
ful son has brought disgrace to a loving father, 
and ask, “Can he ever forgive?” And hear him 
say, “Yes, I forgive, because I love.” 

Charles Rann Kennedy, in his play, “The Terri- 
ble Meek” has a scene where the mother of Jesus 
is standing beside a Roman soldier under the 
shadow of Calvary. The captain is talking to her 
of his horror at what they are doing, not just 
in killing her son, but in bringing sorrow and 
death to thousands. The mother asks, “What 
makes them do it?” And the captain answers, 
“They want money, they want power; they want 
kingdoms; they want to possess the earth.” And 
the mother, thinking of her son on the cross, says 
bitterly, “And they have won. They have it.” 
But the captain answers in a sudden flash of 
insight, “Have they? Not while your son hangs 
there!” 


World Trade or Tariff Walls? 


By ANDREW CECIL 


The author of this article is a professor of 
economics in a Methodist College. He uses a pen 
name for the protection of relatives and friends 
who live behind the iron curtain. 


T HE RECIPROCAL Trade Agreement Act was 
extended by Congress for one year until June 
12, 1954. This was scored as a major victory in 
the fight against greater tariff protection against 


foreign import. The Congress had set up a seven- 
teen-man commission requested by the President 
to study the whole subject of foreign economic 
policy. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has spent 38 billion dollars in major pro- 
grams of foreign aid, such as the activities of 
UNRRA, direct loans, the Marshall Plan, the 
Mutual Security Program, and the “offshore 
procurement” program. In spite of such a huge 
output of dollars throughout the world (mostly in 
western Europe), the international economic dis- 
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order remains to be one of the biggest headaches 
of the postwar period. Furthermore, the American 
spending for the benefit of foreign countries built 
up a resentment by practically all countries of the 
free world. The stream of dollars, according to 
some economists, deprived their countries of self- 
respect, independence, and self-reliance; and this 
pensioner relationship, however, did not prevent 
the European economy from rapid deterioration. 

Winston Churchill, visiting the United States 
last year, said: “Our views are very simple. We 
don’t want to live on you. We want to earn our 
own living ... but if you shut the door and won’t 
take anything that we want to make, it is hard 
to see how the unsatisfactory situation can be 
avoided or how we can find our real strength. 
That’s what we mean by trade, not aid.” 

In search of new economic policies which could 
bolster the economies of the freer world, differ- 
ent proposals were made. We will limit our re- 
marks to the problems of lower tariffs popularly 
presented as a cornerstone of the “trade, not aid” 
program. 

A policy of open door for world trade, according 
to foreign traders, would enable Europe to sell 
enough to pay for what it buys in the United 
States. This can be achieved, they argue, by cut- 
ting our tariffs and by letting in more imports. 
Favorable tariff terms will make it possible for 
western European countries to earn dollars and to 
end the present foreign-aid program, which is a 
drain on both the American taxpayer and the 
nation’s resources. 

The “protectionists,” joined by many American 
businessmen and trade unionists, are strongly 
opposed to the admission of competing foreign 
goods. The lowering of our tariffs, they argue, 
would injure our economy and would mean a 
decay of our farming industry and deterioration 
of our manufacturing plants. Cheaper European 
labor would give foreigners competitive advan- 
tage, would put American manufacturers out of 
business, and American workers out of jobs. Com- 
petition in our home market with overseas manu- 
facturers and the earnings of foreign producers 
means for the protectionists, curtailments in our 
domestic industry and losses for American busi- 
nessmen. 

What results can we expect from these policies 
which advocate the expansion of American ex- 
ports without regard to the solvency of friendly 
nations? Only envy, animosity, and exasperation 
of the rest of the world, and, in the long run, 
chaos, wars, and perhaps the loss of our freedom. 
The protectionists overlook the following perti- 
nent facts: 

First, “unbalances” in foreign trade are hurtful 
to our own economy. The United States is a lead- 
ing producer of food and raw materials as well as 
the leading manufacturing nation. The balances 
of our international trade for the last thirty-five 
years reveal a very heavy surplus of exports over 
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imports. Foreign nations can buy from us only 
in the amount they earn from importing to us and 
the protective tariffs which were intended to pre- 
vent them from trading with the United States 
thereby serve to bring heavy losses to our export 
industries. 

Second, the export cutbacks caused by finan- 
cial inability of foreign nations to buy American 
goods (and our exports have been declining since 
1952) would, in the long run, affect our whole 
economy and not only exporters. The decline of 
our exports of wheat, cotton, machines, chemi- 
cals, or tractors would not only injure producers 
of these goods but would start a chain reaction 
through the whole economy with heavy losses for 
other industries and unemployment for American 
workers. 

Third, American productivity and mechanical 
development can compete on equal terms with 
any other nation in the world. “Foreign labor is 
not cheap,” according to a study made by the De- 
troit Board of Commerce whose six thousand 
members include many top auto-makers. “Pro- 
ductivity as well as wages determine the value of 
labor. The employees of Detroit and Michigan in- 
dustries, as a result of heavy investments in 
equipment, tools and machinery, and improved 
techniques of production, are competitive with 
other labor groups throughout the world.” The 
Board’s report, the result of ten years’ study of 
foreign trade, indicates that the United States 
has reached a stage where the best interests of 
labor, consumer, and industry are not served by 
high protective tariffs; they serve to impoverish 
Americans, lower their standards of living, and de- 
plete their natural resources. 

Fourth, we have a moral obligation to use our 
relative abundance as good stewards in an inter- 
dependent world. The United States is not an 
isolated island in the confused and complicated 
world economy. In discharging this obligation, ac- 
cording to the National Study Conference, “the 
special interests of individuals and groups in the 
United States must often be subordinated to the 
general interest. Economic and social welfare in 
the United States cannot in the long run be as- 
sured unless the United States’ policy takes fully 
into account the entire range of economic re- 
sponsibility which the economic position of our 
country in the world imposes upon us.” ! 

In assessing the responsibility of the United 
States for international economic welfare, we 
have to consider the severe economic fluctuations 
which have taken place since World War II. 
Large markets for the goods manufactured by 
Europe were cut off and large non-dollar-using 
sources of supply of food and raw materials were 


1 The National Study Conference on the Church and Economic 
Life that met in February, 1950, was part of the continuing pro- 
gram of the Department of the Church and Economic Life of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The Agenda 
Topic Reports were accepted by the Conference and commended 
to the churches for study and appropriate action, although the 
executive committee did not act upon them. To the Agenda Topic 
Reports we will refer in this article as “National Study Conference 
with the indication of the Topic. 


shut off. Communist governments took over 
China and eastern Europe, and the intense compe- 
tition for the markets that were left increased the 
strains between the free nations. On the other 
hand, the increasing dependency of the European 
countries on American food and raw materials 
was accompanied by the increasing self-suffi- 
ciency and productivity of the United States. With 
a view to achieving and maintaining high levels 
of economic activity throughout the world, the 
National Study Conference (Topic C) recom- 
mends as follows: 

“The United States, as the greatest creditor 
and exporting nation, has a responsibility to adopt 
positive measures to facilitate imports. Such 
action is required to bring our international ac- 
counts into balance at a high level of transactions, 
to provide our people with the maximum oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the fruits of mutually advanta- 
geous international trade, and to ensure that the 
economic progress of other countries is not stifled 
because of inability to pay for the American 
products necessary for their economic progress.” 

The reduction of tariffs cannot, however, serve 
as a panacea for the restoration of unrestricted 
multilateral trade. The specific measures may be 
of the most varied kinds and, jointly developed, 
may require tariff reduction, elimination of all 
quota restriction on imports, repeal of the Buy 
American Act,? simplification of customs reg- 
ulations, continued loans to foreign countries— 
with which resources may be developed, their in- 
dustry improved, and their national economy bal- 
anced (these loans to gradually diminish until 
no longer needed) ; more aid to undeveloped areas, 
more encouragement for private capital to go 
abroad for international investments, and more 
efficient monetary policies which will restore 
soundness and international acceptability of 
foreign currencies. 

The specific measures may be varied, but with 
Christian faith we believe that all these steps, 
in order to be successful, require mutual under- 
standing and international co-operation. “There 
is no reason,” writes the distinguished columnist 
William Henry Chamberlain, “why free countries 
should cut each others’ throats in economic com- 
petition ... there are some strains in the interna- 
tional mechanism of trade and exchange which 
should be removed or relieved by measures that 
will be as fair as possible to all concerned. It is 
time for America, officially and unofficially, to 
_— to consider what these measures should 

e.’ 

The European countries have an obligation to 
adopt sound plans for international action to 
relieve their economic crises. The reduction of 
US. tariffs and custom duties would be only a 
partial answer to Europe’s unbalanced trade. 
The specific measures which are suggested in- 
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clude the shift of European resources from non- 
essential industries into the production of goods 
in demand by the world market, the release of 
all energies in order to boost food production at 
home, expansion of overseas markets—suppliers 
of food and raw materials, the suppression of in- 
flation and the elimination of controls barriers 
dividing Europe in closed blocks. These economic 
measures can be translated into successful action 
if they will lead, as the National Study Confer- 
ence prescribes, to “greater economic co-operation 
or even integration within Europe.” 

In February, 1953, the first international ship- 
ment under the Schuman Plan—a trainload of 
German coke—crossed the tariff-free borders of 
France. In the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, all tariffs for coal and steel, export and im- 
port restrictions, double freight rates, and all 
other discriminating devices have been abolished. 

The initiator of the plan, the French industrial- 
ist, Jean Monnet, announced the official start of 
the plan as “an important step toward the even- 
tual unification of Europe, which is its only sal- 
vation.” The Schuman Plan which established 
a common market for 15 per cent of the world out- 
put of coal and 18 per cent of the world output of 
steel is one more evidence that international co- 
operation can rise above nationalist selfishness, 
suspicion, and animosity. 

The main menace to European economic sta- 
bility is the threat of Russian aggression. The 
main purpose of Soviet Russia is to lead the free 
world to fall into factions and prey upon itself. 
Stalin, in his message, “Economic Problems of So- 
cialism to Participants in Economic Discussions,” 
published on the eve of the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow, October 1952, predicted that 
sooner or later Japan and Germany will want to 
get out from “under the heel of American im- 
perialism” and that England and France “in the 
end of ends will be forced to tear themselves out 
from the embraces of the United States and enter 
into conflict with them.” 

This political forecast means an instruction to 
all Communist parties in the world to strengthen 
all forces working toward economic isolationism 
and to form a common front with all selfish 
nationalists—a common front to destroy the free 
world and to pave the way for Russian imperial- 
ism. This deadly challenge can be met only by 
our desire for international economic co-opera- 
tion. We must remember the basic economic re- 
sponsibilities of the American people which, ac- 
cording to the National Study Conference (Topic 
C), are as follows: (1) to use their economic 
strength in such a way as to contribute to a just 
and durable peace; (2) to safeguard and pro- 
mote social and economic welfare in the United 
States; (3) to assist other countries to attain 
basic self-support and a decent standard of liv- 
ing. 
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The Bible and the Noneconformists 


By EDWIN LEWIS 


Dr. Lewis is professor emeritus of systematic 
theology, Drew Theological Seminary. This article 
supplements the lesson material for March 14, 
Adult Bible Course, on page 32. 


I T Is NOT COMMON in the United States to 
speak of certain Protestant groups as Noncon- 
formists or Dissenters. The terms are inseparable, 
however, from Protestant history in Great Britain. 

The background of nonconformity is the refor- 
mation of the Church of England. The English 
Reformation, however, was never so thorough- 
going as was the Reformation in Europe. The main 
reason for the difference is in the fact that the 
motives operating in the English Reformation 
were more definitely political than they were 
religious in the early period. 

The question is tied up with Henry VIII and 
his determination not to have his realm subject 
to papal domination. Already men like Colet, 
Thomas More, and Erasmus, all connected with 
Oxford, had caused a quickening of the spirit that 
had been started by Wycliffe and nurtured by 
his Lollards. Scholars had passed back and forth 
between England and the continent, and there 
was growing knowledge of the work of Huss, 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. 

Henry, however, was not personally in favor 
of the Luther movement, and he published a 
powerful argument against it. What he chiefly 
wanted was political freedom from the pope. His 
desire to divorce his queen, Catherine, was also 
- a consideration. Since the pope would not approve, 
Henry appealed the question to a court of his own 
choosing, and secured the approval. 

Thereafter, Henry moved rapidly to make the 
Church in England independent of Rome. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury had approved the di- 
vorce, but Sir Thomas More, then the Lord Chan- 
cellor, refused approval, and was executed. The 
Parliament of 1534 declared that Henry, and not 
the pope, was the head of the English Church. 
Henry then suppressed the monasteries and con- 
fiscated their possessions. 

A short list of Articles of Belief was drawn up 
and approved, but they could hardly be called 
Protestant—yet! Henry died in 1547, and was 
succeeded by his nine-year-old son, Edward VI. 
The Duke of Somerset, the child’s uncle, became 
the actual ruler. During this reign a new Prayer 
Book was issued, and also Forty-two Articles of 
Religion were declared. 

Queen Mary, a devout Roman Catholic, suc- 
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ceeded Edward and tried to return the English 
Church to Rome. Hundreds of men who opposed 
her were put to death: hence her designation as 
“Bloody Mary.” She married Philip of Spain, and 
they brought about the reunion with Rome. 

Mary’s chief blunder was her ruthless perse- 
cutions. When men were seen to be willing to die 
for their faith, the English Reformation took on 
a deeper tone. When Elizabeth became queen, 
there was a prospect of change. Elizabeth elected 
to champion the Protestant cause. She repealed 
the reunion with Rome, made herself head of the 
English Church, restored the Prayer Book, and 
required its use in all churches. She also caused 
the drafting of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
which still stand. On the other hand, Elizabeth 
advocated a good deal of Roman ceremony, and 
this still characterizes Anglicanism. 

The actual result was an England divided be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism. A good 
many of the bishops and other clergy had refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to Elizabeth as head 
of the English Church. These men were deprived 
of their office, and many new bishops, willing to 
take the oath, were appointed. Rome still declares 
that the English episcopacy is “invalid” and not 
in the true succession of the apostles. 

Great numbers in the English Church, how- 
ever, felt that the new order was too closely 
identified with parliamentary legislation, and that 
the changes in other respects had not gone far 
enough. They were especially disturbed that 
preaching practically stopped, and that the Bible 
was assigned to a secondary place. They wanted 
all Roman practices abolished, and they wanted 
more emphasis on evangelical truth. They soon 
began to be known as “Puritans.” 

The Stuart dynasty passed from England and 
Scotland with the “revolution” of 1688. The Stuart 
kings—James and Charles—had attempted to re- 
store Catholicism in England. The work of Oliver 
Cromwell was an episode in that struggle. 
Another was the effort of numerous Protestants 
to maintain a form of faith, worship, and church 
life more in agreement with the Scriptures than 
that permitted by the Church of England. 

In 1688, the English Parliament invited William 
of Orange to become king of England, the Catho- 
lic James II having been dethroned. William III 
was a Protestant, a parliamentarian, and a be- 
liever in toleration within constitutional rights. 
He signed a Toleration Act in 1689. Toleration 
was extended to all those who would renounce 
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the pope, the Mass, and the worship of the Virgin 
and the saints, provided they also took the oath 
of allegiance and remained within the doctrinal 
limits of the Thirty-nine Articles. This, of course, 
excluded Catholics, and Catholics remained un- 
der certain “disabilities” in England until 1829. 

It should also be said that although the Tolera- 
tion Act provided for other forms of Protestant- 
ism than Anglicanism, those who were not pro- 
fessed Anglicans also came under “disabilities.” 
Anglican influence in Parliament increased these 
“disabilities” from time to time. It was, in fact, 
not until well into the nineteenth century that 
non-Anglicans could fill public office, perform 
marriage and burial rites, and take degrees at 
Oxford or Cambridge Universities. 

These non-Anglican Protestants are properly 
the Nonconformists or Dissenters of England. 
They are generally distinguished as Congrega- 
tionalists, Quakers, and Baptists, although later 
the English Presbyterians and the English Meth- 
odists and other evangelical groups were so de- 
scribed. 

The Congregationalists were the first English 
“Separatists,” as they were at first called. In 
1567, a group of London Protestants withdrew 
from the Church of England, formed a separate 
congregation, and appointed their own minister. 
In 1581, Robert Browne gathered an independent 
congregation at Norwich. He held that according 
to the New Testament, the true church was the 
local body of believers “gathered” for Christian 
worship and instruction, appointing its own of- 






















The English Crown is- 
sued its first English 
translation of the Bible 
in 1537, with the aid of 
Thomas Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
Following this, Henry 
VIII granted a warrant 
allowing all his subjects 
to read it and ordered 
a copy to be made acces- 
sible to the public in 
each church. This old 
engraving shows a copy 
of ‘“Cranmer’s Great 
Bible” being presented 
to Henry VIII by Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord  Pro- 
tector of England. 





ficers, exercising complete self-government, and 
bound to similar “gatherings” elsewhere only by 
mutual interest and love. 

Browne was imprisoned, and his congregation 
dispersed. But the movement could not be 
stopped, even though two “congregational” min- 
isters were hanged. Of interest to Americans is 
the fact that a Separatist congregation met at 
the home of a William Brewster at Scrooby. Its 
minister was John Robinson. It was a part of this 
congregation that went to Holland, and later, in 
1620, sailed to America in the Mayflower, thus 
bringing “Congregationalism” to these shores. 

Other English “independents” in Holland came 
under the influence of the Anabaptists. Return- 
ing to England, they established a church of their 
own based on congregational independence, reli- 
gious freedom, adult baptism, and the complete 
sufficiency of the Bible; nothing was essential 
that was not contained in the Bible. This was the 
origin of the Baptist Church (although some 
Baptists claim that they are the original New 
Testament Church). These are still its principles. 

The Quakers (“Friends”) were the most in- 
dependent and nonconforming of all these groups. 
They were organized by George Fox in 1666. He 
claimed that the meaning of the Scriptures was 
revealed to him by an “inner light,” and that noth- 
ing more was needed. The Quakers had no min- 
isters, no set order of service. They recognized 
no class distinctions, would take no oath, and 
would not bear arms. Modern religious freedom 
owes much to these “nonconformists.” 
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The Gospel and The Gospels, by Julian 
Price Love, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 191 pages, $2.75. 


REVIEWED By WILLIAM E. SMITH 


We have heard much in recent years about the 
varied sources which comprise our Gospel 
records, and not enough of the oneness of the 
gospel as a whole. Dr. Love’s book is a new and 
much needed emphasis on the “one essential 
evangel” common to all four Gospels. The author 
neither ignores nor glosses over the many forms 
in which the stories and sayings of Jesus were 
preserved and later incorporated into our Gos- 
pels. His controlling purpose is to have the reader 
see at once the varied types of theology and the 
4 central faith that together constitute the gos- 
pel. 

He begins with a vivid and discerning account 
of the sources of our Gospels and their manifold 
theological emphases. He then demonstrates how 
the Passion narrative is essentially one in all four 
Gospels and forms the basis upon which each is 
built. Matthew, Mark, and Luke are shown as 
having a common theme: Christ’s “ministry of 
gracious concern among needy and forgotten peo- 
ple.” The “twofold gospel,” containing passages 
common to Matthew and Luke, is seen as a strong 
emphasis on the ethic of love. Besides these 
likenesses, there are what the author calls 
“idealizing” tendencies in Matthew and Luke and 
“realistic” tendencies in Mark and John which, 
while different, reveal similarities of purpose and 
content which have often been overlooked. The 
final chapter summarizes the main themes running 
throughout the Gospels. These are seen to be 
elaborations of one central message, redemption. 
And it is this message which makes the gospel 
singular, not plural. 

Here is a book that will appeal to the preacher, 
the scholar, and the serious student alike. It is 
carefully balanced, scholarly, and simply writ- 
ten. It reflects on every page an intelligent and 
sensitive approach to the Gospel records that is 
both inspiring and illuminating. 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Paul L. Essert; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
333 pages, index. $6.00; text edition, $4.50. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


This summary of the goals, the criteria, and the 
development of adult education in the United 
States comes out of the wide study and experi- 
ence of Paul L. Essert, professor of education and 
executive officer of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
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tion at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He shows how our times demand mature adults, 
and how adults can be educated to maturity in 
home-study, group-study, and community-de- 
velopment situations. A number of case studies 
in successful adult-education projects and many 
helpful suggestions for organization and adminis- 
tration of adult-programs are given. 

Essert has undoubtedly overlooked some fine 
educational projects sponsored by churches. On 
the other hand, we shall have to admit that much 
of the educational program of the church does not 
measure up to the criteria he sets up as a stand- 
ard. 

Except for the case studies, Essert’s style is 
formal and not very interesting. However, he 
gives some worth-while information which would 
be helpful to anyone interested in setting up an 
adult-education program in his community. 


The Church Educates Adults, by Doris P. 
Dennison; The Methodist Publishing 
House, 1953. No. 4700-BC, 91 pages, 35 
cents. 


REVIEWED By JOHN W. Cook 


Every conscientious teacher will be benefited 
by reading this little book. Miss Dennison has 
stated the purpose of her book in these words: 
“This manual is prepared for you who are rest- 
less with the routine way of teaching adults— 
who want to know how to reach into the lives of 
adults—who want to be more skillful group 
leaders.” 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I 
deals with adulthood. How mature are we? What 
are the tasks of adults? How do adults learn? 

Part II discusses bases for program planning. 
Are our groups dynamic or static? A fine pro- 
gram is given for adults in the church school. 

Part III has to do with resources for Christian 
education of adults. Here is given a description of 
the materials the church provides from which 
the adults make their selections. This book is a 
must for all workers with adults. 
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Reviewers 


William E. Smith is a member of the Baltimore 
Conference of The Methodist Church. He is work- 
ing toward a doctorate at Boston University 
School of Theology. Mr. Smith was formerly 
chaplain of the university. 

J. Josephine Leamer is a former assistant edi- 
tor of adult publications of The Methodist Church. 

John W. Cook is associate editor of adult pub- 
lications of The Methodist Church. 
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And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.1 


‘THESE impressive lines were written by Ed- 


win Merkham about the passing of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Few men have ever appeared to whom they 
might be appropriately applied. 

But once again we look to an empty place 
against the sky, where stood Francis John Mc- 
Connell (1871-1953), a great bishop, a great 
preacher, a great scholar, a great humanitarian, 
and above all, a great teacher of the Bible and 
what it means for Christian living. 

Bishop McConnell began his long years of serv- 
ice equipped with a great mind. He was a clear, 
incisive thinker and no intellectual problem was 
too difficult for him. Borden Parker Bowne, the 
greatest teacher of philosophy The Methodist 
Church has ever known, said of him that McCon- 
nell had the best mind and was the clearest 
thinker he had ever encountered in a student. 

Along with this gift he developed an in- 
finite capacity for work. In his long career he 
probably never preached a sermon until he had 
written and rewritten it. He was always writing 
and much of this writing appeared later in books 
and in the periodical publications of the church. 
In the early years of his ministry he insisted on a 
regular schedule of undisturbed hours in his 
study. But later, when he was engrossed with ad- 
ministrative work that made such cloistered hours 
impossible he learned to think his thoughts 
through and write them down anywhere. He 
wrote in hotel rooms and hotel lobbies, on rail- 
way trains and in railway stations, in other men’s 
offices while waiting for a conference or commit- 
tee meeting. This editor once saw him move his 
chair back into a corner of the platform away 
from the other bishops during a session of the 


1From “Lincoln, the Man of the People,” by Edwin Markham. 
by permission. 
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General Conference, and all through that fore- 
noon he sat with a writing pad on his knee rare- 
ly ever looking up. At the end of that session he 
had two lesson treatments ready to send off to the 
editor of The Church School Journal. 

It was this self-discipline in work that made it 
possible for Bishop McConnell to produce nearly 
a score of books and write at least one contribu- 
tion every week for periodical publications. Of 
particular interest to church-school workers is 
his vast contribution to the teaching literature of 
the church. In 1904 he began writing a weekly 
lesson treatment for teachers that appeared in 
what was then known as The Sunday School 
Journal. This lesson treatment was an interpre- 
tation of the Scripture text with special applica- 
tion to present-day personal and social problems 
and conditions. That perhaps accounts for the 
fact that no matter how many times he had previ- 
ously treated the same Scripture passage, his 
exposition was always fresh and stimulating. For 
more than forty years these vigorous, informa- 
tive lesson treatments appeared without inter- 
ruption in the Journal and its successors. So far 
as we know, this is a record never approached by 
any other writer of teaching materials for the 
Sunday school. To Bishop McConnell the Bible 
was not only the revelation of God’s work in his- 
tory, but a present-day revelation of God’s will 
for our own time and place. And for nearly two 
generations of Sunday-school teachers he made 
the Bible the living message from the heart of 
God. 

Bishop McConnell is gone, and there is indeed 
a lonesome place against the sky. Some of us who 
are of his own generation believe that we shall 
not see his like again. But instead of mourning 
let us rejoice in the long life of service and leader- 
ship granted to him. And let us look to the rising 
generation of young ministers of Jesus Christ, 
among whom surely there is a worthy successor 
to this great man of God and matchless teacher 
of teachers. 

—Harry C. Wuson, formerly co-ordinate edi- 

tor of youth publications, Editorial Division, 

Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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UNIT V: 
INTERPRETED (CONTINUED ) 


CHRIST SPIRITUALLY 











SSON SERIES 
Use.with Wesley Quarterly” 
and Adult Student 


The Leader in Action 


By RALPH W. MOHNEY 


Mr. Mohney is minister of Washington Pike 
Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Scripture: John 11:32-46. 


A lovely Christian soul who expected any mo- 
ment to step over the great divide and be at home 
with her Father was visited by her pastor. He 
greeted her by saying, “Good morning, my dear, 
I see that you are still in the land of the living.” 
Her calm and quiet reply was, “On the contrary, 
sir, I am still in the land of the dying.” 

Life and death! These are the great realities 
with which each of us must deal. How quickly 
the changes are wrought. How suddenly some- 
times life gives place to death, and always man- 
kind is slowly moving toward this experience. 
The subject has a universal interest. Few, if any, 
in your class will have been completely spared 
the soul-searching experience of seeing loved 
ones and friends launch out into eternity. 

The accent in this lesson is on life. The ques- 
tion is, Why is Christ Lord of life? The inference 
is, discover the Lord of life and live. Death then 
loses its meaning or, as Paul says, “is swallowed 
up in victory.” We overcome death not by abolish- 
ing it, for immortality has no other means of 
putting on its immortal garb, but by understand- 
ing and appropriating that Life which is ever 
Lord of death. 

Suggested outlines are offered for your con- 
sideration. Read both outlines and teaching plans 
before planning your presentation. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. The fact of death 
A. Lazarus was dead 
B. All who lived have died : 
C. We too, face the fact of death 
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March 7: Why Is Christ 
the Lord of Life? 


II. Christ demonstrates his lordship 
A. In the raising of Lazarus 
B. In his great “I am the resurrection” 
C. In his own resurrection 
III. Make him Lord of your life 
A. For abundant life today 
B. For eternal life tomorrow 


Many beautiful verses have been written 
which try to aid us in casting off the gloom that 
engulfs us when death comes to our beloved ones. 
Perhaps some have proved of great comfort to 
you. It does not seem, however, that the message 
of a poet, “there is no death,” can be best received 
when one has passed through the experience of 
bereavement. Death is too real to be dismissed 
quickly. 

The eyes of faith must be developed to look 
through their tears, beyond the vale of shadows, 
until they can at last behold the celestial city 
of God where the heavenly Father stands ever 
waiting to receive his own. 

Do you agree with the statement, “the name 
of death is not to be given to the physical fact 
which does not touch life eternal”? Do you prefer 
to regard the experience men call death as a 
transition? How can we best help our people to 
think of death? 

Men avoid the thought of death as they avoid 
a dreaded disease. Should not the Christian be 
able to think calmly and intelligently about the 
time he will lay down the frailties of his flesh 
and take up the life of the spirit with God? This 
lesson may afford just such an opportunity. There 
is no time when the individual feels more the 
helplessness of his human nature. This produced 
the prayer hymn, “Help of the helpless, O abide 
with me.” Anticipation, the mastery of fear by 
faith, the conquest of doubt, all these will aid 
in developing a Christian attitude’ toward death. 

“Come forth.” These are commanding words. 
They could be spoken only by one who was in 
very fact “Lord of life.” The weeping women 
stood wanting to believe, yet finding it very diffi- 
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cult. The scoffers were there too. Whether Laz- 
arus arose or whether he didn’t, they would use 
this occasion to further excite the Pharisees to 
action against Jesus. But Jesus was sure, reso- 
lute, steadfast. His words to Martha, “I am the 
resurrection and the life,” came from conviction. 
He prayed, “Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me.” Only the act remains which will 
demonstrate what God has granted previously 
in prayer. Lazarus comes forth. 

Could Christ have portrayed his Lordship of 
life in any more impressive manner? How does 
this foreshadow his own death and Resurrection? 

You can make a vivid application of this lesson 
to the lives of the members by listing those evils 
which bind and hold modern men. Then, by re- 
adapting the story of Jesus’ visit to Bethany, 
you can picture him coming to these who are 
buried in sin. Majestically Christ stands before 
the tomb of our imprisoned spiritual lives and 
commands, “Come forth.” Christians around the 
world testify that this is the beginning of the 
abundant life. 

Out of my bondage, sorrow and night, 
Jesus I come, Jesus, I come; 

Into Thy freedom, gladness and light, 
Jesus I come to Thee. 

“He who believes in me, though he die, yet 
shall he live.” This is our hope eternal. Many may 
want to pray, “Lord, I believe, help thou my un- 
belief.” Truly, the spiritual accent of this truth 
must be apprehended in the heart and soul as 
well as in the mind, until with heart and soul 
and mind and strength we can love God. Pray 
today that this love may possess each of your 
class members. Believe that God is using you to 
lead them into the way of life everlasting. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. God is interested in human life 

A. Christ healed the sick 
B. ‘Christ redeemed the lost 
C. Christ raised up the dead 

II. God is with us 
A. In our sickness 
B. In our sorrows 
C. In our dying 

III. The Lord of life leads the way 
A. Into greater experiences of faith 
B. Into eternal life 
C. “We follow not with fears” 


“Jesus taught that God is still at the very center 
of the life he has created” (Slutz). Many through- 
out the world today are able to hold on to their 
precarious and painful existence only because of 
that faith. Youth in Poland, who endured the 
ravages of the Russian invasion during World 
War II, told me that only their faith that God was 
with them enabled them to live on when so many 
died. 

Find in the Gospels some illustrations of how 


Jesus cares which you can use to paint the back- 
ground for the raising of Lazarus. Include such 
illustrations of healing as the woman who touched 
the hem of his garment, the blind, the lepers. Show 
his concern for the spiritual welfare of those unto 
whom he ministered. Note how frequently occurs 
the passage, “Your sins are forgiven you.” This 
too is God at work in his world because of his 
interest in human life. Now comes the great 
event which shows the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
The dead are raised up. Lazarus’ resurrection is 
only one of the accounts given in the Gospels. 
All three Synoptics tell of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Matthew 9:18; Mark 5:22; Luke 8: 41) 
and Luke has the account of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain (Luke 7:11-15). 

God is beside us in every difficulty. Is not this 
the logical conclusion to draw from the ministry 
of Jesus as we have just considered it? God is 
still ministering to his sick. Use some of your 
own experiences to illustrate this point. Did God 
seem closer when you were ill? Did your faith 
grow stronger as you went deeper into the 
Valley? Do you give the doctor all the credit for 
your recovery? 

A child offered his interpretation of the passage, 
“Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for 
God took him.” He said, “Enoch walked with 
God every day. Always toward evening he would 
say, ‘It is late and I must return home.’ Then one 
day Enoch was having such a good time walking 
with God he forgot about the time. When he re- 
membered, God said, ‘We’ve walked very near to 
my home. Come and go home with me.’” “So,” the 
child said, “Enoch walked with God; and he was 
not, for God took him home with him.” 


From Literature and Life 


By ROY L. SMITH 


Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and 
minister of The Methodist Church, and has re- 
cently retired as one of the church’s publishing 
agents. 

These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


During World War II a visitor to one of the 
English war plants happened to notice a man 
working at a lathe and, turning to his escort, said, 
“I say, that man looks exactly like the king—a 
dead ringer for him, upon my word.” Whereupon 
the guide replied: “That is the king. About four 
o’clock every afternoon, when his duties at 
Buckingham Palace have been discharged, he 
comes to this factory and works at a lathe for 
four to six hours. And he’s very handy with his 
hands, too. He turns out a good piece of work.” 
“There is great hope for any nation when the 
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king works down alongside the people,” said the 
visitor, solemnly. “I have seen the salvation of 
Britain; not in her hosts on land and sea, but 
in the king at work among his subjects.” 

Jacob Kindleberger, one of the most unusual 
laymen Methodism has ever produced, was the 
head of the largest paper mill in America, manu- 
facturing waxed papers and other wrappings. 

The pride of the plant was an enormous ma- 
chine, nearly two hundred yards long, designed 
to manufacture paper at least twice as fast as 
any other device ever contrived. But in spite of 
the most skillful engineering they were having 
difficulty in getting the enormous thing into suc- 
cessful operation. 

One afternoon an old-time friend called at the 
office to transact some small item of business, and 
was informed, “Jake is out in the plant, helping 
the boys work on the big paper machine.” Fifteen 
minutes later the caller, walking down alongside 
the great contrivance, saw a pair of feet sticking 
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out from under the frame. Thinking they belonged 
to the president of the mill, he called out, “What 
kind of a mill is this, that the president has to 
get under the machines and do his own repair 
work?” 

Without replying, Jacob came crawling out from 
under the machinery, and when he took his 
caller’s hand, said, “That is exactly the kind of 
mill this is. When anything goes wrong the presi- 
dent goes down and under just like any other 
man. That’s the way we work together here. 
That’s why, when anything goes wrong up in the 
office and the bank is crowding us pretty hard, 
the boys in the mill go down and under and soon 
we are producing at a rate far ahead of our 
schedule, and the crisis soon passes.” 

There was something about the incident that 
reminds us of Jesus’ word, “My father is working 
still, and I am working” (John 5:17). When Jesus 
wept, it was only another instance in which he 
worked with those whom he came to save. 


FACING THE CROSS 


March 14: Is the Cross a Part of Every 
Christian Life? 


The Leader in Action 


By EDWIN T. RANDALL 





Mr. Randall is a staff member of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

R. P. Marshall’s article, “The Necessity of the 
Cross,” page 9, may be used as supplementary 
material for this lesson. 


Scripture: John 12:20-32. 


It is no accident that, as Carlyon (Adult Stu- 
dent) points out, we find a cross of brass or stone 
characterizing every Christian church. It is the 
cross and all that it means which truly and com- 
pletely distinguishes the Christian Way from 
every other religious proposal. Most of what Jesus 
said can be found, in fragments at least, in the 
sayings of other leaders. But no other of them 
ever eccepted, as he did, death upon a cross. 

Christianity is a way. It may have a creed, 
though so few of us can agree on its details. It has 
a wide variety of disciplines and rituals. But there 
is only one way, that of the cross, the very kind 
of life Jesus himself lived. He said, “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me” (Matthew 16: 
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24). That is our memory selection for this lesson 
more specifically stated. 

In the four lessons on the general theme of 
“Facing the Cross” we are dealing with the basic 
realities of our Christian faith. Indeed it is true, 
as the old hymn has it, the way of the cross does 
lead home and there is no other way by which 
our steps may bring us to God. You will, I am 
sure, share my own feeling that we have a very 
important task: first, to present a clear picture 
of what the cross means and, second, to bring 
each member of the class to face it for himself. 
Let us together see if we can bring each member 
to face it as we now face it for ourselves. “Is the 
cross a part of my Christian life?” 


How Do You Get ParrTICcIPATION? 


I have recently visited a number of classes 
and find that the answer to this question often is, 
“We just don’t get participation.” You, along with 
practically every other good teacher, have tried 
and tried and been discouraged. It’s easier not to, 
but when you can, it is so very worth while. I 
shall make a suggestion or two in the hope that 
you may find the help you need. 

Find a “Concordance.” That’s the book which 
lists all the uses of each word in the Bible, you 
know. There isn’t one, yet, for the new translation, 
but one for the older versions is all right in this 
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case. Look up and list all the uses of the noun 
“cross.” You will probably find twenty-eight. If 
possible, make enough copies for each member of 
the class, with carbon paper or mimeograph or 
with pen or pencil. Either mail or hand them out 
and ask each member to look them all up, reading 
the connecting verses as well as the one indicated 
(the entire paragraph in the new translation). 
Of course, it will help if you will call during 
the middle of the week with a gentle reminder. 
You might even ask each member to give special 
attention to one or two of the verses. Make it clear 
to each one that you need him on hand to help 
with the lesson presentation next Sunday. 


You Can Start WITH A Story 


During World War II a company of refugees 
from conquered France were fleeing over the 
mountains, hoping to find refuge in Spain. It was 
a rugged journey with no time for rest; so if any- 
one failed to keep up he was simply lost. Never- 
theless, one older man gave up the struggle and 
fell by the roadside. 

The leader roused him and asked if, before he 
died, he would help by using his very last strength 
to carry a child who, with a little help, might still 
reach freedom. So the old man who had given up 
for himself took the tiny child in his arms and 
staggered on. When he had carried the child until 
its mother had regained strength enough to take 
it again, he found he had strength to walk and 
made his way to the journey’s end. 


THE PowER OF THE CROSS 


Tell the story. Then ask those who have been 
reading the assigned Bible passages to say 
whether or not there is any connection between 
this story and the cross as described by those 
passages. 

The factor you will seek to bring out most 
clearly is that the cross is not a handicap or 
hindrance, but a means of accomplishing more 
than one could do without it. For Jesus there 
could have been no Easter without the cross. For 
the refugee there could have been no life without 
the final effort to give himself to save another. 

This should bring you to a pointed consideration 
of just what we mean by “crosses.” There is, of 
course, a great deal of silly talk about things peo- 
ple call “crosses.” “This is my cross; I suppose 
I should bear it with patience,” I heard a man say, 
who suffered no more severe an affliction than a 
medium-sized toothache. To talk like that is to 
speak lightly of the cross—to “take it in vain,” we 
might well say. It is, furthermore, to fall into the 
most common fallacy about the cross. 

Nothing that is forced upon one can be a cross. 
This is basic. It may be an affliction, and may well 
become a cross to someone else. But unless it is 
something one has taken upon himself of his own 
free will, it cannot be a cross. Stop here and ask 
those who read the references to show from the 


Scripture how this is true. Notice that Jesus 
didn’t say, “Take along the cross that has already 
been put upon you.” He said to let him “take his 
cross.” That was what gave the old man strength 
with the child. He wasn’t forced to try. He was 
asked if he wanted to volunteer. 

That brings us to the second important fact 
about carrying crosses. It is an added source of 
power to carry your cross. It is to be taken up 
then, not for its own sake, but when we are de- 
termined to accomplish for God, deeds which 
cannot be accomplished in our own, unaided 
strength. 

The third point follows, of necessity. The pur- 
pose to be served must be God’s purpose. It must 
be very truly part of Christ’s work which he left 
for us to do. We must be so desperately concerned 
to get it done, for his sake, that we will forget 
our own welfare. 

This narrows the field considerably, doesn’t 
it? But you will want to ask the class to point 
out some real crosses that people have taken up 
for Jesus’ sake. Ask this question about some of 
the saints as well as about some of the people you 
know or have read about. 

Bring the class to a very solemn and quite per- 
sonal consideration of the problem, “Is the cross, 
which is an essential element of the Christian life, 
a part of my life?” These questions might also be 
considered: What is my cross for today? Will that 
be the one for tomorrow? Am I trying to drag 
along one that belonged to yesterday? How can 
I be sure about these things? 


Tue BrisLE OUTLINE 


Be ready to bring in the full story of the Scrip- 
ture lesson or any part of it at whatever time in 
the discussion seems best. Use the background 
material provided by Scarborough and Carlyon 
and additional material from your commentary. 
This suggested outline might help you: 


I. The coming of the Greeks closed a cycle of 

accomplishment for Jesus. 

II. The glorification of the Son of man was ac- 
complished through death. 

III. Jesus made his own decision to accept the 
will of God—the cross. 

IV. God himself was glorified through this de- 
cision. 

V. The cross of Christ has power to draw all 
men to him. 


y 7 J 


Lessons for April 


The topics for next months’ studies are: 

April 4: Why Pray for Others? 

April 11: What Is the Meaning of the Cruci- 
fixion? 

April 18: What Is the Meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion? 

April 25: Is Violence the Way Out? 
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From Literature and Life 


By ROY L. SMITH 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


He was a very little fellow, and someone had 
given him a bantam hen. In the due course of 
time she was sitting on a nest of eggs, and the 
mysterious situation held great fascination for 
him. 

“You must be very careful not to disturb the 
little hen,” his mother warned him. “She is en- 
gaged in very serious matters, and cannot be up- 
set.” 

When, at last, the first small egg was “pipped” 
the excitement of the child was almost uncon- 
trollable. And when the tiny chick emerged he 
was in a transport of delight. 

Choosing a minute when his mother was not 
watching, the little chap conducted an inspection 
of his own. He discovered that a second egg had 
been “pipped” and a tiny beak and eye could be 
seen. Thinking that he was coming to the rescue 
the laddie broke the shell away and liberated the 
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chicken, but in the days to come a strange thing 
happened. The chicken which had been assisted 
did not develop normally, was deformed, and 
never became as robust or as big as the other 
chicks. 

In a very solemn session his mother went into 
the case. “You see, my son,” she said, “you have 
robbed the little chicken of something it needed 
very badly. I do not know why God made it that 
way, but for some reason he thought it would be 
best to make it necessary for the little chicken to 
struggle out of the shell by its own effort. You 
broke the shell away, the little chicken never had 
to struggle, and so it has not grown up big and 
strong like the others. I guess there is something 
about hard work and suffering which we need, 
if we are to grow.” And for fifty years that 
youngster, now an old man, has profited by the 
lesson of the dividends which reward struggling. 

An old Indian, far up in the Minnesota woods, 
illustrated the same moral principle without 
knowing it when he explained an ancient tribal 
custom. 

“It was the belief of our people that the strength 
of the slain always became a part of the strength 
of the victor. When our young men went out to 
fight against the Sioux, they undertook to kill the 
most famous and most feared warrior in the other 
tribe in the belief that if they killed him his 
strength would flow over into their own arms.” 

It sounds like a bit of savage superstition, but 
the primitive minds of the Indians may have 
come closer to the truth than we know. At least 
it is true that the greater the struggle, the greater 
the victory, and the better able we are to win 
another after the struggle is over. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the famous Congrega- 
tional preacher of Civil War days, often told the 
story of a woman in his congregation, who prayed 
very earnestly for patience. “Then one day,” the 
minister said, “God heard her prayer and sent 
her a stupid servant girl, and she was compelled 
to become patient.” No one can even guess how 
much our crosses contribute to our lives if we 
are determined to make them show a profit. 

He was a lad with a fine mind and was naturally 
brilliant, but his mother shielded him so solicit- 
ously that he never seemed to learn what real 
trouble was. If he ran short of money, she always 
made up the deficit. If he insulted a friend, she 
was the one who made atonement. If he was dis- 
charged by an employer, she brought her power- 
ful influence to bear and landed a new job for 
him. The total result was he never learned to 
suffer and succeed; he grew up knowing nothing 
of the law of retribution. When he was under 
the necessity of facing the facts of life alone, 
without the protective screen of his mother’s in- 
fluence to shield him from the blows of life, he 
found the struggle more than he could endure. 
His tragic end is a heartbreak to all his friends 
and family to this day. 
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Mareh 21: What Is the New Commandment? 


The Leader in ‘Action 


By EDWIN T. RANDALL 


“The Nature of Christian Love,” by F. Gerald 
Ensley, page 7, is related to the theme of this 
lesson. 


Scripture: John 13:12-17, 34-35; 14:21-24 


Did you get very far last week asking people 
to read about the cross in the Bible? Some people 
did! There’s a strange feeling among many differ- 
ent kinds of people that it would be all right to 
read the Bible a little more. Many don’t get around 
to it because they have no guidance or help at 
all. You can make use of this impulse and improve 
your teaching at the same time. You can also use 
this little device to steady some of those who 
waver in attendance. 

In preparing this lesson, for instance, you can’t 
ask your class memhers to look up every biblical 
reference to “love.” But you can ask each of them 
to read—at one sitting, you might say—this great 
section of John, chapters 13 through 17. You 
might add also 1 Corinthians 13. Ask them to 
underline each occurrence of the word “love.” 
You might stress the fact that intelligent marking 
adds greatly to the usefulness of personal Bibles. 


Use THE BIBLE 


What a temptation it is to use the Scripture 
text as a kind of springboard that you touch only 
when you dive off! If you do that you are miss- 
ing some powerful resources for effective teach- 
ing. Of course, not every lesson is easy to teach 
that way, but here is one which lends itself beau- 
tifully to following the Bible outline in making its 
lesson clear. Let me show you what I have in 
mind with an outline. 


I. Jesus offers himself as an example to us— 
washing the disciples’ feet (John 13: 12-17) 
II. Jesus gives a new commandment which is 
to provide also the evidence that we are his 
disciples (John 13:34-35) 
III. Those who love and obey Jesus will have 
fellowship with God dwelling in them (John 
14: 21-24) 


I. Read these verses and ask for comments from 
those who have read the whole section. Don’t 
worry too much if there are no comments. You 
will probably need to ask for comments much 
oftener than you get them until your class is in 
the habit of joining in the discussion. 

Point out the exceeding humility of washing 


their feet. Why have we left this element out of 
our memorial of this Upper Room experience? 


There are some who keep it as a part of the Lord’s 
Supper (Church of the Brethren). Why? Has 


‘someone shared that part of their worship? It is 


a part of their worship, as anyone can tell who 
has taken part with the serious intent of following 
the example of Jesus. Since we do not imitate him 
in this literally, what can we do symbolic of equal 
humility? 

Albert Schweitzer worked with his own hands 
to build a hospital in the African jungle. When 
this devoted follower of Jesus, perhaps one of the 
most scholarly and learned men in the world, 
found one of his timbers too heavy to put in place 
by himself, he asked a man who had been sitting 
by watching for some time to lend a hand. The 
man drew himself up in great dignity and refused. 
“T am an intellectual,” he excused himself. 

Often we ask, or hear, the question, “Have you 
accepted Jesus Christ as your Savior?” Why do 
we not more frequently hear, “Have you accepted 
Jesus Christ as your example, to do for him as 
he has done for us?” Is it because this requires 
more from us? Is this question, in the light of this 
Scripture, any less important than the first? 


II. Ask for some definitions of “love.” Go over 
verses where the word is used in the other chap- 
ters of this section. Test definitions by such uses 
and also by use in 1 Corinthians 13. How can we 
love at command? Isn’t love necessarily freely 
given, if at all? Isn’t the glory of Jesus’ love for 
us that he wanted to love us and because of his 
love chose to die for us? 

Read these two verses (34-35) and then call 
attention to the fact that the supreme act of Jesus’ 
love for us was the acceptance of the cross. Then 
read the verses, or have someone read them, again 
with this thought in mind. Did the cross make it 
possible for Jesus to command us to love him, and 
love each other? 

Let’s do a little checking up. Can any casual 
observer tell that our class is made up of follow- 
ers of Jesus because of the way we love each 
other—as Jesus loves us? Ask each one to check 
his own home in the same way. Then check the 
town and the nation in these terms, remembering 
both sides of the tracks in town and the many 
different groups in the nation. 

William Sewel, an English Quaker, taught 
chemistry in a Chinese college for more than 
twenty years. Then he was imprisoned for months 
during the war by the Japanese. “In that prison,” 
he said to me, “I learned what people who have 
nothing, think about people who have something.” 
When he returned to the college he decided not 
to accept his former salary but to take only what 
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“Jesus Washing the feet of the Disciples,” by William Hole 


was paid to Chinese teachers in the inflated 
Chinese currency. This meant a reduction in his 
scale of living which must have been positively 
humiliating, as well as very unpleasant. But he 
was cheerful and exceedingly thankful that it had 
happened. 

“It was only after that,” he explained, “that the 
Chinese people began to consider me really one 
of themselves. I began to understand for the first 
time what they really had on their minds and 
hearts.” 

Was this an act of love in terms of this lesson? 
Do you think Jesus would approve such an act? 
Would Jesus have done the same thing in such 
a situation? Was it a real expression of the kind 
of love Jesus has for us? 


III. When you read these verses, in order to 
emphasize what Jesus said, have one person read 
that and another read the question of Judas. You 
will see then the important addition Jesus made 
in his answer, “We will come to him and make 
our home with him.” 

I suppose this represents one of the rarest and 
most important opportunities that will ever come 
to you as a teacher. To point out the tremendous 
importance of this promise is at once a privilege 
and a responsibility. Properly understood, it re- 
verses some of our traditional ideas. You do not 
seek to prepare yourself to go to meet God. The 
instant you are prepared and capable of fellow- 
ship with him he comes to make his home with 
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you. This would be impossible to believe if Jesus 
hadn’t said it himself. It would still be impossible 
for most of us to believe if we did not have the 
testimony of so many of the greatest of the saints. 

Give very careful attention to the conditions 
which we must meet. These are not arbitrary con- 
ditions, like a bargain God has made with us. 
Rather they are like the conditions the owner 
of a building must meet to make his building fit 
for people to live in. So we, when we have made 
ourselves fit so that God can move in, find our- 
selves in the most real sense the temples of the 
Holy Spirit of God himself. 

The conditions, you will explain, are as simple 
as they are difficult. In fact, they are so difficult 
that it is only by the grace of God that we can 
meet them at all. We must obey the command to 
love. We must love Jesus and obey his commands, 
including the new one to love each other. This 
is much more difficult than it is to love God. For 
any sensitive soul, it is much easier to love God 
than not to. But there are times, for even the best 
of men, when they can love themselves and their 
neighbors only by reminding themselves that 
Jesus loved them enough to die on the cross for 
them. This brings us face to face with the cross. 

Use this outline of the Bible material and fit 
into it the other material from Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, and whatever other sources you 
use. Have as many Bibles as possible on hand and 
keep them open. Seek and pray for a real sense 
of the presence of Christ among you. 





From Literature and Life 


By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


At a General Conference of The Methodist 
Church Bishop Adna W. Leonard was the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the morning 
watch services. 

A young preacher had accepted the invitation 
of the committee to conduct the services during 
the period of one week, and arrived at the hall 
fifteen minutes ahead of time the first morning. 
He was surprised to find Bishop Leonard already 
there, and busily engaged in distributing hymnals, 
dusting chairs, and otherwise preparing the room 
for the meeting. 

When the news came back from Iceland, dur- 
ing the early period of the war, that the plane 
carrying Bishop Adna Leonard had crashed, there 
was no more sincere mourner in all the land than 
that same preacher, for whom the bishop had 
done janitor work “for the success of the meet- 
ing.” 

Jack L—————,, a businessman of some impor- 
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tance in his town, had served as the chairman 
of an important committee on the official board 
of his local church. By an unfortunate turn of 
circumstances it seemed necessary to the pastor 
to make some changes, and in accordance with 
that plan asked Jack to accept the chairmanship 
of another committee. Jack thought it was a “de- 
motion,” and promptly announced his refusal to 
serve. “I am perfectly willing to step out, but I 
will never step down,” he said. 

He called on another member of the board for 
the purpose of describing the “humiliation” to 
which he had been subjected. The man upon 
whom he called was by any standard one of the 
really big men of the town. 

Having heard the aggrieved member through 
to the end, he said, “Jack, I know that this new 
assignment does not carry the same prestige the 
old one did, but I would not let that worry me. 
If it is not an important committee, then I think 
you are a big enough man to make it such. I hope 


you accept the appointment. You see, I have al- 
ways felt that any task to which I might be as- 
signed by my pastor called for all I have, and 
if he should ask me to scrub the stairs I would 
thank God I had some part in a big job and I 
would scrub those stairs in the hope that I could 
scrub them better than they had ever been 
scrubbed before.” 

Earlier in this Scripture story, there is a passage 
which is not included in today’s lesson, but which 
belongs by all rights. It is said of Jesus that he 
took a towel. 

What a weapon with which to establish the 
Kingdom of heaven on earth! He might have 
taken a pen, a sword, a scepter, or a checkbook. 
Instead, he took the lowliest of equipments—a 
towel. 

On the bulletin board of a downtown church 
there appeared this inscription: 

Your TrousteE Is Our Business. And there 
was something very towel-like in the sign. 


March 28: How Does the Spirit of 
Truth Help Us? 


The Leader in Action 


By EDWIN T. RANDALL 


Scripture: John 16:1-13. 


Why don’t you announce that this lesson will 
begin with a roll call which each person present 
will answer with an instance of how the Holy 
Spirit helped someone? If it’s too late to announce 
it, you can send everyone a post card. Then around 
the middle of the week call each member (or 
some special ones if there are too many to call 
all) and ask if he has his instance picked out. If 
he hasn’t (and you know he won’t!) be ready to 
suggest a place in Acts he can look up. To do 
this you will need to consult the concordance 
again. 

Of course, this is work! But it will make partici- 
pation in the discussion come easier and if you 
keep up this kind of thing long enough to give it 
a real chance, I’m sure you will find it very much 
worth while. Of course I make a suggestion, hop- 
ing it might be helpful, but I feel sure that after 
studying the lesson and your situation, you could 
come up with some that would fit your own group 
much better. Whatever it takes, the teacher who 
works up real, vital participation in the lesson by 
members of the class has done a very real service 
to the members and to the kingdom of God. 


Wuart Is THE Spirit oF TRUTH? 


Read carefully what Carlyon and Scarborough 
say, and whatever else you can find on the sub- 
ject. Then remember that this has been one of the 
most hotly controversial questions throughout the 
history of the church. 

Maybe you will want to tell the story of the 
great J. H. Jowett. He was working on the text, 
“The wind bloweth whither it listeth,” when it 
occurred to him he didn’t really know much 
about the wind. He’d go to an authority. Who 
knew more about the wind than the sailor who, 
in that day, depended upon it for his power? 

So to the docks the preacher went and asked 
a sailor, “Can you tell me something about the 
wind?” “No,” said the sailor, “I can’t.” “But,” 
protested Jowett, “you depend on the wind for 
your very livelihood, do you not?” “Yes, I do,” 
agreed the sailor, “but all I know about it is that, 
when I feel it moving, I set my sails to its direc- 
tion and it brings me to port.” 

So is the Spirit. We need not wait until the 
theologians agree about it in order to use its power 
to move us into the harbor. 


THE TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Warning of trouble ahead (John 16:1-4) 
II. It is better for the disciples that Jesus go 
(verses 5-7) 
III. Work of the Spirit in the world at large 
(verses 8-11) 
IV. Christian living means constant growth 
(verses 12-13) 
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“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person. . . 


United Nations 


” 


—From the preamble of the Charter of the United Nations. 


This is another lesson that can very well be 
taught from the Bible. All that you read else- 
where can be fitted into the above outline of the 
Scripture, and there is a very great advantage in 
teaching a class who have their Bibles in their 
hands. Encourage them constantly to underline 
words and phrases of special significance, to indi- 
cate outlines with numbers, and to make notes 
of new ideas along the margins. Here are some of 
the points you will want to make in each section 
of the outline. 


I. You don’t need to pause long here. Jesus is 
trying to prepare the disciples for just the kind 
of fright that so soon did cause them to flee for 
their lives. Perhaps he hoped they would not do 
so. At any rate, he is pointing out for them a way 
of living which will not avoid dangers but which 
will enable them to act in defiance of danger and 
persecution. Perhaps some of the instances of 
the work of the Spirit given in the roll call could 
be referred to again here. There are a number 
in Acts which would serve. 


II. We are inclined to feel we could do much 
better in Christian living if we could see and 
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hear Jesus as the disciples did. Jesus himself 
didn’t think so. He seems to have felt that they 
couldn’t really get down to business until he was 
not so limited in appearance. 

In that powerful drama of unfolding religious 
awareness, The Green Pastures, do you remem- 
ber the scene in which “De Lawd” is leading 
Moses up the hill? Moses remembers the armies 
of Israel are attacking the city of Jericho and 
suddenly is distressed. He recalls having promised 
the people the Lord would be with them, and now 
the Lord is helping him up the mountain. A great 
light comes to Moses when he hears the shouts 
of triumph and realizes that the same Lord can 
be helping him up the mountain and still be 
present with the rest of the people. He cries with 
joy, “You did it, Lawd! You’ve tooken it! Listen 
to de chillun’—dey’s in de Land of Canaan at last! 
You’s de only God dey ever was, ain’t you, 
Lawd?” 

So it was needful for the local influence of Jesus 
and his limited fellowship to become general and 
ultimately universal. This would happen as Easter 
followed Good Friday. (Point out that the prom- 
ise of the Spirit of truth was not a substitute for 
the fellowship of Jesus, but an addition.) 
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We may have seemed in this lesson to stray 
from the central theme of facing the cross, but 
we have not. It was by the cross and what 
followed that Jesus demonstrated that good is 
more powerful than evil (and point out how much 
more powerful is a demonstration than just a 
declaration or teaching). This demonstration be- 
came a new fact in human history with the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. 

Even now, there are many who do not believe 
it is true. They do not accept Jesus or believe 
him because this fact is central to his life and 
teaching, that good is more powerful, and is the 
only force which can overcome evil. Acceptance 
of this fact changes all our thinking, and is begin- 
ning to change the actions of the people of the 
whole world. 


III. It is a surprising fact that the Spirit works 
with people who are not followers of Jesus. We 
should remember this. We often think we need 
to argue about Jesus. But it is the Spirit of truth 
which convinces and convicts men. Remember 
that religion, like good music, needs not argument 
so much as action. It is our work to show Jesus 
to men by our lives. We so often try to take over 
the work of the Spirit and try to convince and 
convict by argument. Only controversy is the re- 
sult. 


IV. Jesus made it clear that there was a great 
deal for the disciples to learn that they were not 
at the time capable of understanding. The Spirit 
of truth, he promised, would help them under- 
stand. And so the Spirit has been helping as the 
understanding of the whole church has grown. 
How? Let’s look. 

The spirit of Jesus destroys human slavery. 
The substance is there, right in the New Testa- 
ment. But even with the help of the Spirit, it was 
centuries before men understood. We are in the 
process of another great lesson. Men have come 
to understand that two men should not settle a 
personal difference by slashing with swords or 
shooting each other in a duel. We are in process 
of learning that it is even more evil for nations 
to settle differences by wholesale disagreement. 

More people than ever before are praying that 
the Spirit of truth will guide us into the ways 
of settling problems without war. In the process 
we are relearning the truth Jesus taught that 
every man’s hunger is the real concern of every 
man who has food. . 

There must also be growth in the personal life. 
To be reborn is the beginning, but it is only a be- 
ginning. Is anything more pitiable than the mind 
of a baby in an adult body—a brain that never de- 
veloped? Yes, indeed there is! It is the soul born 
again that has not struggled daily, with the Spirit 
of truth at his side, taking up his own cross, to 
grow into the full stature of manhood after the 
pattern of Christ Jesus. 


From Literature and Life 


By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“I have prayed very earnestly for guidance, 
and I have come to you because I believe you can 
help me,” was the statement of an elderly woman 
who was known as a headstrong person. 

As he listened to her story he became firmly 
convinced that her family, her friends, a psy- 
chologist, and her attorney had all been right in 
urging her to adopt a certain course of action. 
And when he ventured to suggest she do so she 
said, “You are just like everyone else. I had 
hoped when I came to you I would get good ad- 
vice. I want to know what the will of God is, and 
I had hoped that I might get some guidance from 
you.” 

“Well, my good woman, I think I will have to 
tell you,” the preacher said, “that you have had 
guidance, and that is not at all what you want. 
What you seem to be seeking is some escape from 
guidance. Everyone has told you what the wise 
and right thing is, and you want to do something 
else and then blame the Holy Spirit for the re- 
sults. Your real search has been for someone who 
would agree with you in a very foolish course of 
action, and who would claim the authority of the 
Holy Spirit for doing so. I cannot do that. I think 
the Holy Spirit has been working on the recep- 
tive minds and consciences of your friends, and 
has been making a very strenuous effort to make 
you understand. But you have actually closed 
your mind against the leading of the Holy Spirit.” 

A very devout young man with very positive 
opinions on many matters appeared in his pas- 
tor’s study one day declaring he had been 
“called” to perform a certain public service. The 
preacher knew he was utterly unprepared for 
any such responsibility, but how to save him from 
a costly blunder and save his faith at the same 
time was not an easy problem to solve. 

In spite of the fact that he knew his counsel 
would be unwelcome, the pastor undertook to 
explain the young man’s dream, making it very 
plain as a scientific matter that it had originated 
in altogether different circumstances and condi- 
tions. It had not been the Holy Spirit but a type 
of self-hypnosis that was responsible for his 
“call.” But all to no avail. 

Months went by and the young man went 
through various heartbreaking experiences in 
his attempt to force his own will in the matter. 
Finally he managed to force one door open and 
walk through it, but to disaster. He could have 
been saved if he had been humble enough to 
check his own guidance against that of other peo- 
ple who had equally direct access to the leading 
of the Holy Spirit. 
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Historical Background 


By DAVID C. SHIPLEY 


Dr. Shipley is professor of historical theology 
and ethics, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


The Reformation movements for which Luther 
and Zwingli were required to assume leadership 
were each in turn presently involved in dealing 
with revolutionary activities. The revolts were 
directed, in some instances, to the violent over- 
throw of the social and political order as well as 
the Roman Catholic Church. The response of 
the Reformers in dealing with some of these has 
been the occasion of regret. 

Luther left the Diet of Worms on April 26, 
1521. His unwavering refusal to recant had placed 
him under the death sentence issued by the 
Emperor Charles V. For the ensuing ten months 
he was in hiding at the Castle of the Wartburg 
near Eisenach. During this time a number of 
friends carried on the work of Reformation in 
Wittenberg. Melanchthon formulated the essen- 
tial doctrinal affirmations of Luther in his book, 
Loci Communes, and began that significant teach- 
ing ministry which later occasioned his designa- 
tion as “Preceptor of Germaniae” (teacher of 
Germany). Another of Luther’s early fellow 
workers, Andreas Carlstadt (1480-1541), started 
a series of social reforms which soon brought on 
the use of violence and, on the basis of biblical 
passages such as Acts 2:44-45, asserted a crude 
type of “consumers communism.” Carlstadt was 
joined by Gabriel Zwilling an Augustinian monk 
with a rare gift of oratorical power. 

An even more fanatical spirit was evidenced 
in the town of Zwickau, sixty-four miles south 
of Wittenberg. Three “prophets,” Nicholas Storch, 
Thomas Marx, and Marcus Stubner claimed to 
have had visions which predicted an early end of 
the world and which counseled apocalyptic viol- 
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ence. The “prophets” were driven from Zwickau 
but journeyed to Wittenberg. Disorders and riots 
followed their preaching. Melanchthon and other 
co-reformers were unable to deal with the situa- 
tion. They sent for Luther. 

Jeopardizing his life by leaving the Wartburg, 
Luther arrived in Wittenberg in March, 1521. 
Less than five years had elapsed since he had 
nailed the theses on the door of the parish church. 
The Reformation, as far as the definite break with 
Rome was concerned, was less than ten months 
old. And Luther returned to Wittenberg amidst 
the riots and disorders brought on by the undis- 
ciplined enthusiasms of misguided men. Their 
knowledge of the Scriptures lacked the practical 
standards of an abiding loyalty to the church 
and the ever-present kingdom of God in human 
society. For eight consecutive days Luther 
preached from the pulpit of the parish church 
telling the crowds that the Reformation must be 
carried forward by nonviolent methods and that 
the new emphasis on the individual did not mean 
the breakdown of churchly order. The Zwickau 
prophets thus lost their power over the people 
and left Wittenberg denouncing Luther as a “new 
pope” and the enemy of true religion. 

The next two years were devoted to the estab- 
lishing of church government, schools for the 
training of youth, and the clearer definition of 
the doctrines of the German Reformers. In 
1524-1525 a social-economic revolution broke out 
with unexpected violence. The causes of the revo- 
lution were economic but Luther’s treatise The 
Liberty of the Christian Man and the rediscovery 
of biblical insights were contributing factors. The 
grievances were set forth in twelve statements 
and a direct appeal was made to Luther, who at 
first was sympathetic with the movement. 

The Peasants’ Revolt, however, soon came 
under the leadership of fanatical preachers, 
chiefly Thomas Munzer. Luther toured the coun- 
tryside pleading for restraint, and the use of 
nonviolent methods. When the revolt grew worse 
and his influence was repudiated, he reacted by 
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publishing a tract Against the Murderous and 
Thieving Peasant Bands—surely one of the most 
outrageous documents of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion—in which he counseled meeting violence 
with violence. The peasant rebels were merci- 
lessly vanquished. The cause of the Reformation 
was seriously injured. Political rulers and the 
Roman Church could identify religious reform 
with irresponsible violence and the common peo- 
ple of all classes had evidence that the German 
Reformers were on the side of the political and 
social status quo. 

Luther was always ill at ease over the de- 
velopment of the relationship between church and 
state. He rejected the idea of theocracy where 
the church controlled the state. He attempted to 
find a middle way where the Prince would be 
“the nursing father of the church.” Hence, the 
right of rebellion is denied. But this position is 
qualified and, on occasions, is reversed. “We rec- 
ognize the authority, but we must rebuke our 
Pilates in their crimes and _ self-confidence.” 
Nevertheless, certain basic principles of the 
German Reformation, rooted in biblical teaching 
and continually asserted by the Reformers, have 
made significant contributions to social progress. 
(See Adult Student.) 

The Reformation in Switzerland during the 
lifetime of Zwingli witnessed the rise and, sadly 
enough, the persecution of the Anabaptists. The 
term Anabaptist means simply “rebaptizer,” in- 
dicating that persons even though baptized as 
infants, need to be rebaptized as a public witness 
to conversion. They subordinated all sacraments 
and the Bible to the “inner light” or the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit—sometimes evidenced through 
apocalyptic visions. The complete separation of 
church and state was demanded. In some Ana- 
baptist groups a form of Christian communion 
was established to predict the kingdom of God 
on earth. Private property was shunned and all 
means of livelihood were controlled democrati- 
cally by the whole community. 

Two general types of Anabaptists may be dis- 
tinguished, the “quietists” and the “revolution- 
aries.” The quietists were committed completely 
to nonviolent methods. A Christian, in their view, 
could not be a civil servant or a soldier. Insofar 
as possible, it was advisable to withdraw from the 
present ordering of society. The revolutionaries, 
on the other hand, advocated the overthrow by 
violence of all existing authority in state and 
church and the substitution of an ecclesiastical 
political kingdom of God on earth under the con- 
trol of “true believers.” 

Balthasar Hubmaier is usually designated as 
the most influential and constructive leader of 
the Anabaptist movement. He must be classed 
as a “quietist” for he denounced violent persua- 
sion as a means to any end in church or state. 
Hubmaier was highly gifted. Under the instruc- 


tion of John Eck, the famous Roman Catholic 
opponent of Luther, he became professor of 
theology in the University of Ingolstadt at the 
age of thirty. Later, as preacher in Waldshut, 
Austria, he became a staunch supporter of 
Zwingli and openly professed Protestantism. As 
his prestige grew, he found himself disagreeing 
with Zwingli on two points. Against Zwingli and 
tradition he asserted that baptism could be admin- 
istered only after conversion or regeneration, 
thus eliminating all infant baptism. He taught 
also that church and state must be completely 
separated. Both Zwingli and the Roman Catholic 
states opposed the organization of Anabaptist 
groups. The Roman Catholic officials of Austria 
imprisoned Hubmaier in Vienna where, eventu- 
ally, he was burned at the stake. 

Other leaders of the Swiss Anabaptist move- 
ment were Conrad Grebel, George Blaurock, and 
Johann Denk. What all of these desired was a 
church made up of only true believers, controlled 
by strict discipline, and dedicated to complete 
freedom of the church from any form of control 
or influence by the state. 

The “revolutionary” type of Anabaptists had 
only negligible relationship to Hubmaier and the 
Swiss Brethren. Besides the Zwickau prophets 
who scourged the Lutheran Reformation, there 
was Melchior Hoffmann, “the evil genius of the 
Anabaptists,” who founded a congregation first 
at Emdem and then established headquarters at 
Strassburg. He claimed to be one of the “two 
witnesses” described in Revelation 11:3. He as- 
serted that Christ would return in 1533 and that 
Strasbourg would be the New Jerusalem. 

Violent retribution began at once. Jan Mathys, 
a Harlem baker, appeared in Strasbourg as the 
other of the “two witnesses.” A vision indicated 
that the New Jerusalem would be established in 
the city of Munster instead of Strasbourg. This 
meant further bloodshed as the “army” of the 
new kingdom of the “saints” pillaged and slaugh- 
tered the “unbelievers.” Hoffmann was put in 
prison where he later died. Mathys and other 
leaders lost their lives when they attacked the 
Bishop of Munster’s soldiery. The apocalyptic 
revolutions all came to tragic conclusions. In 
each instance the territory returned gladly to 
Roman Catholic control. 

The main stream of the Anabaptist movement 
dissipated by divers persecutions in Austria, 
Bohemia, Switzerland, and Germany, was 
brought back to meaningful significance in Prot- 
estantism by the magnificent leadership of Menno 
Simons (1492-1559). He had been trained for 
the priesthood and served a parish in Wittmar- 
sum, Friesland. Like Luther and Zwingli, his 
study of the Bible revealed the new hope of the 
gospel’s power to transform the church. The 
courage of the Anabaptists in facing martyrdom 
led him to embrace this type of belief. He was 
rebaptized in 1536. As an itinerant preacher in 
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Germany, Friesland, and Holland, he organized 
the dispirited and disordered Anabaptists into 
simple, fraternal associations which soon became 
known as Mennonites. 

From this productive root, continental Baptist 
Churches of England and America, while origi- 
nating and developing from somewhat different 
historical contexts, are profoundly indebted to 
Menno Simons and Balthasar Hubmaier. 

From Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and the Ana- 
baptists; from the English Nonconformists and 
Puritans, the biblical concerns for the life of man 
in the orders of society have found many inter- 
pretations. But through all of these, the Word of 
God has been heard anew in judgment and heart- 
warming hope. 


The 


By BOND FLEMING 


Leader in Action 


Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Mill- 
saps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the second lesson in the unit, “From 
Luther to Wesley,” and is entitled “The Bible and 
Social Revolt.” Keep in mind the aim of the unit, 
as well as the aim for today—to show how the so- 
cial changes of the Reformation period were based 
on teachings of the Bible and to show also the 
relation of these teachings to our own lives. In 
your preparation read the Scripture passages 
carefully in the light of the notes given by Batten 
(Adult Student). In addition to Adult Student 
and ApuULT TEACHER, use a commentary if one is 
available. Adapt this outline to your needs: 


I. What is meant by social revolt? 

II. How was the Bible related to social revolt? 
III. What influence did this revolt have on us? 
IV. How is the Bible related to social revolts 

today? 


What is meant by social revolt? This is a ques- 
tion which may be answered from the experience 
of the students. They may not be able to define 
it precisely, yet they have all lived in a time of 
social revolt. Let the students list some of the 
major revolts or revolutions which have taken 
place in this generation—for example, in Russia, 
in England, in India, in China, and in our own 
country—in fact, in the whole world. 

A social revolt is a change in society, which 
may be sudden or gradual, violent or peaceful, 
revolutionary or evolutionary. The term “revolt” 
suggests that it is sudden and violent and revo- 
lutionary, but this need not be the case. 

how was the Bible related to social revolt? 
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The Bible served as the source book of ideas for 
the reformers. Ideas are important. Beliefs make 
a difference. Have you ever heard the statement, 
“It doesn’t make any difference what you be- 
lieve, so long as you behave yourself’? That 
statement isn’t true, because what we believe 
determines, after a while, how we will behave. 

What ideas were the foundation for the social 
revolt? They are concerned with man’s relation 
to God and his relation to other men. What titles 
does Batten give to the daily Bible readings? 
For Monday, the reading is entitled “God, 
Creator, and Father of all,” a concept which gives 
rise to the idea of the equality of men. In medieval 
times society was rigidly graded, both in civil 
and in church life. Such a grading in society was 
not to be found in the Bible, because here it was 
found that all men were created in the image of 
God and that God was the father of all men. 
Consequently, all men were equal in the sight of 
God. 

John Wycliffe, who was called “the morning 
star of the Reformation,” or “the reformer be- 
fore the Reformation,” gave up a chance to have 
it easy, and defied church and state in their lack 
of concern for man. The love of Christ was the 
inspiration for Wycliffe. This same was true for 
Luther, although he did not go as far as Wycliffe. 
Why did Luther change his loyalty? Look up, if 
you can, the relationship between Luther and 
the nobles. They befriended him, indeed saved 
his life. His work might have failed had it not 
been for their support. When the peasants re- 
volted, he took the side of the nobles. Yet in spite 
of this failure to apply the principle of equality 
of all men, notice the quotation Batten gives from 
Luther’s Liberty of the Christian Man. 

Calvin perhaps had a stronger influence than 
Luther regarding the doctrine of the equality of 
men. Compare John Knox’s defiance of Queen 
Mary (as quoted by Batten) with the story of 
Elijah’s criticism of Ahab. 

Tuesday’s reading concerns “Love, God’s law 
for society.” Batten discusses this passage under 
the title, “Brotherhood,” the basis of the social 
order. Have you ever heard the expression, 
“The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man”? Is this a summary of the teachings of 
Jesus? Some argue that man has spiritualized 
the fatherhood of God and that he should also 
spiritualize the brotherhood of man. What would 
it mean to spiritualize the brotherhood of man? 
Can it be spiritualized without being acted upon? 

The reformers recognized the principle of 
brotherly love, yet there was a difference be- 
tween their theory and their practice. Are differ- 
ences like these found among the members of 
your own class? 

The Scripture lesson for Wednesday is con- 
cerned with “Rights and _ responsibilities of 
rulers.” What are their rights and what are their 
responsibilities? The Bible and Christianity, ac- 
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cording to the Reformers, did not give rulers the 
right to exploit their subjects. Both Luther and 
Calvin had a service theory regarding society 
and government; this is related to our own demo- 
cratic view. 

The Scripture reading for Thursday concerns 
the question of property, whether ownership or 
stewardship. Some groups maintained that a true 
Christian attitude toward property was one of 
group ownership. Stress the fact, however, that 
this is not to be confused with Karl Marx’s 
teachings and Russian communism. The Chris- 
tian attitude had a religious motivation and was 
voluntary. What attitude did the major leaders of 
the Reformation have toward private property? 
Batten points out that they accepted the system 
and looked upon industry and thrift as Christian 
virtues. Nevertheless, their view regarding pos- 
sessions was one of stewardship or trusteeship, 
not selfishness. The Christian ideal was service, 
not selfish personal satisfaction. 

Friday’s Scripture passage is concerned with 
God’s requirements. Here rises again the ques- 
tion of legalism versus faith, of letter versus spirit. 
Men seek certainty, and a part of this search is 
represented by the habit of using the Scriptures 
as proof texts. Some people are so bound by the 
letter of the law that they forsake the spirit 
which the Scriptures proclaim. How can we tell 
the difference between seeking the spirit which 
gives life and the letter which kills? This illus- 
trates again the difficult problem of reading the 
Bible intelligently, and the problem of letting 
the Bible speak to us instead of speaking to our- 
selves through the Bible. 

The Scripture passage for Saturday concerns 
“God’s demand for social justice.” Underprivi- 
leged people aways seek reforms to improve their 
condition. This was true in the sixteenth century. 
They wanted not charity and paternalism, but 
economic changes to end their poverty. They 
had a biblical precedent in the messages of Amos 
and of Micah. Do members of the class distinguish 
a personal and social gospel? Are there really two 
gospels? Or is the true gospel both personal and 
social? The church and organized religion must 
be concerned with whatever concerns man and 
with all that concerns man. Otherwise, religion 
is only an appendage. 

The lesson for Sunday is a question as to 
whether progress is by revolution or evolution. 
The leaders of the Reformation maintained the 
service theory of government, that the goal of 
society was the kingdom of God. The love of 
Christ was to be the inspiration and the guide. 
The big problem becomes, how can we apply the 
principle of Christ, or how can we achieve the 
goal of society? Extremists favor revolution, but 
not so the major leaders. For them, social reforma- 
tion was necessary, but the change and growth 
should be evolutionary. Stability cannot be 
achieved by revolution. 


What influence did this revolt have on us? You 
may discuss this question with the class. The 
influence is evident in such things as the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in our service view of the 
state, and in our democratic ideal of freedom 
and respect for all men. Also the influence is 
manifest in our ideal of stewardship regarding 
property. 

How is the Bible related to social revolts today? 
This generation has experienced revolts in several 
areas of the world, really in the whole world. 
What has been the place of the Bible and of 
biblical religion in these social revolts? 

Consider Russia, for example. Is there any pos- 
sible relation between their revolution of 1917 
and the Bible? Russian communism is professedly 
atheistic. The revolutionists in Russia rejected 
the church (and the Bible) because it had been 
a tool of the oppressive state which they were 
overthrowing. (The state had used the church to 
keep men in ignorance and poverty.) Their pro- 
fessed ideal of “serving man” may be found in 
the Bible; yet their defiant rejection of Christ 
and God betrays their ideal and undermines their 
future. 

What of the social change in England? Here 
there was closer kinship. Many of the early 
socialists were religious leaders, even preachers. 
They found their inspiration in religion. Though 
Marx wrote his book in England, it did not take 
effect there, where there was deep interest in 
freedom and religion. 

What about the changes that are taking place 
in our own country, regarding race relations, for 
example? Improved status is being gained by the 
Negro. The influence of the Bible helps make the 
change possible. It is difficult to defend a second- 
class citizenship in the spirit of Christ. 

What is the relation between our Bill of Rights 
and the Bible? between the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights of the United Nations and the Bible? 
Can members of the class suggest any relation 
between the Bible and biblical religion (or lack 
of these) to the revolts which have taken place 
in Japan, in India, and in China? 

Suggestions for some things to think about and 
some things to do during the week: Are we will- 
ing to let the Bible speak to us? How can we? 
Ask the students to consider this problem again: 
What is the difference between letting the Bible 
speak to man, and man speaking to himself 
through the Bible? 

If there was not time to consider the question 
about the relation (or kinship) between the Bible 
and our Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of 
Human Rights, ask a committee to report on it 
at the next meeting. 

In preparation for the next lesson, on “The 
Bible and the Nonconformists,” suggest that stu- 
dents prepare a list of “men of conscience,” that 
is, those who took a firm stand and who were 
willing to suffer for the stand they took. 
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The Group in Action 


By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


Mr. Lantz is minister of Lowell Heights Meth- 
odist Church, South Bend, Indiana. 

These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Beginning this month we are giving helps to 
teachers who utilize group methods of teaching 
instead of the lecture method. 

The group approach requires different atti- 
tudes on the part of the teacher than the lecture 
method. The teacher is concerned about more 
than the impartation of knowledge, important as 
that is. He is concerned also about the attitudes 
and relationships of the class members with one 
another. 

The group method calls for a give-and-take 
approach. The teacher gives up his prerogative 
of standing before the class and saying what he 
pleases in a lecture without providing oppor- 
tunity for comebacks from the class. The lecture 
method has the advantage of allowing the teacher 
to carefully prepare his material, of saying well 
what he has to say, and of emphasizing what he 
wants to emphasize. Valuable as this is, he gives 
it up in order to get a personal response from 
the class and to meet the response with creative 
teaching. 

Consider the lesson for today, “The Bible and 
Social Revolt.” Before the class session, prepare 
yourself spiritually to utilize the group method. 
Give up any feeling you may have of “What 
I say goes.” Prepare yourself for a co-operative 
search for truth and understanding. 


Next prepare yourself mentally. Study the 
lesson. Study it first in Adult Student. Read all 
of the Bible references. Study what Batten has 
written. Look up and digest additional source 
materials he refers to, such as Piers Plowman and 
Freedom of the Christian Man by Luther. 

Now draw up your teaching plan. Look again 
at the aim of the unit: to acquaint adults with 
the place of the Bible in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and to help them see the effects this had 
upon Christianity. 

Since the lesson is historical in nature, it is 
essential to impart a certain body of information, 
an adequate understanding of it, and an apprecia- 
tion for it. Free discussion could be used success- 
fully, provided everyone studied the lesson care- 
fully in advance. A better approach, however, is 
to have a panel discussion. 

Select as many persons to be on the panel as 
there are sections of the lesson in Adult Student. 
Assign each person one section to report on. 
Make assignments a week in advance. 

When the students assemble for the session, 
seat the members of the panel in front of the 
class, perhaps behind a table. You, the teacher, 
serve as chairman. Introduce the members of the 
panel and explain how the session will be con- 
ducted. 

Then introduce the lesson itself. Phrase it in 
the form of a question such as, “How did the 
Bible influence social revolt during the Reforma- 
tion?” Now you are ready to have each panel 
member report on his particular topic. After the 
two- or three-minute reports, encourage the panel 
members to ask one another questions. You ask 
some, too. Have a lively discussion among your- 
selves for the benefit of the class. About five 
minutes before your time is up, summarize what 
has been said. 


March 14: The Bible and the 


Noneconformists 


Historical Background 


By Dr. FREDERICK A. NORWOOD 


Dr. Norwood is associate professor of church 
history, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

See the article by Edwin Lewis on page 14 for 
additional material for this lesson. 


When we speak of Nonconformists, we refer 
to the members of those churches which, in the 
period after the Reformation, rejected the prin- 
ciple of the state, or established, church. In 
modern times the system of establishment has 
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been all but universal, except in the United 
States and a few other isolated places and times 
—as, for example, France after 1905. Thus 


Lutheran churches have been declared the of- - 


ficial, established churches in old Prussia, modern 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Roman Catholicism 
has generally been the religion of state in Latin 
countries. The Presbyterian church is the church 
of Scotland. The Anglican is the Church of Eng- 
land. 

In the latter case, establishment has meant 
several things. The sovereign, ever since the Act 
of Supremacy in 1534 in the days of Henry VIII, 
has been the “supreme head [later governor] on 
earth of the Church of England.” Under this plan 
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the king, either directly or acting through the 
government, controls the machinery of church 
organization. Recently ecclesiastical leaders have 
come more and more to realize that this control 
is a mixed blessing. If the church enjoys a privi- 
leged position and benefits from financial support, 
it suffers from dependence on Parliament for de- 
cisions of policy and from the lack of life that 
seems inevitably to result from bureaucratic poli- 
tics. 

Against the state church the Nonconformists 
set up a vigorous opposition. The basis is well 
demonstrated in the material in Adult Student. 
One should understand, however, that, although 
the Nonconformist groups were agreed on the 
evils of the established church system and were 
generally united in their demands for the separa- 
tion of church and state, they differed radically 
from one another on many other major points. 
These historical interpretations will seek to give 
a fuller understanding of these groups, all of 
whom made such excellent use of the Bible. 

The most typical nonconformity is to be found 
in England and in the British colonies in North 
America. But the tradition goes back to the pe- 
riod before the Reformation, when all forms of 
it were labeled heresy. (See the February lessons 
dealing with medieval heresy.) The movements 
associated with John Wycliffe in England and 
John Huss in Bohemia are good examples. 

For the most part, however, the church con- 
trolled this tendency by means of the various 
monastic movements, which were, from one point 
of view, a means of diverting enthusiasm and the 
spirit of reform into channels acceptable to the 
orthodox church. In the period of the Reforma- 
tion many independent spirits rejected the teach- 
ings not only of Rome but also of Wittenberg, 
Geneva, and Zurich as well. They demanded a 
reformation more thoroughgoing than those car- 
ried out. by Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli. Such 
were the various left-wing groups—Anabaptists 
in Switzerland, Germany, Moravia, and Socinians 
in Holland, Poland, and Hungary. Furthermore, 
nonconformity existed even in the relatively 
stable society of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
in the Balkans and in Russia. Sects such as the 
Popovtsi and Bezpopovtsi rejected the authority 
of the established church in Russia—the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


In ENGLAND 


When all this is taken into consideration, how- 
ever, nonconformity as we think of it in modern 
history had its home in England. Here three major 
denominations, with subsequent divisions, arose 
from the dissenting elements: Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist, Baptist. It should be emphasized 
at this point that English dissent had its roots 
deep in the movement known as Puritanism, dis- 
cussed in next week’s lesson. 


Dissent was Puritanism expelled from the 
church. These developments took place during 
the seventeenth century, the Stuart Era, which 
may readily be divided into three main periods: 
the first two Stuarts, James I and Charles I, in 
the first half of the century; the Civil War and 
Commonwealth, from about 1640 to 1660; and the 
last two Stuarts, Charles II and James II, in the 
latter half of the century. 

All the Stuart kings had a rather high-flown 
concept of the dignity and authority of their 
position, generally described in terms of the 
“divine right of kings.” By this theory the king 
was ruler not only by hereditary right but by 
divine appointment from God himself, and not 
at all from the choice or will of the people. The 
king, chosen by God alone, was responsible to 
God alone. This was the opposite of representative 
government. 

Since the Stuarts found that, as heads of the 
religious establishment, they could gain support 
for their divine-right rule from the church, espe- 
cially from the high prelates, they favored a close 
relation between the Anglican Church and the 
king. “No bishop, no king,” James I is reported 
to have said. Since those who could not agree 
with the royal claims could find little sympathy 
among high churchmen, they turned naturally 
to those who were critical of the church, demand- 
ing either reform or complete separation. 

In like manner the Nonconformists (at first 
only reformers within the church), having dis- 
covered that they could expect no support from 
the king, turned to those who were opposing 
the royal pretensions, namely, the leaders of Par- 
liament standing for the principle of representa- 
tive government. In this way, high-church Angli- 
cans came to the side of the king, and reformers 
and Nonconformists were associated with Parlia- 
ment. 

When the Civil War broke in 1642, the royal 
forces were defeated, partly through the general- 
ship of Oliver Cromwell, who now came forward 
as one of the most important figures in English 
history. He was a man who, one has said, would 
have been a great king if he had been born to 
the purple. But, as a commoner who usurped all 
power in England except the royal title itself, his 
rule was a tragic mixture of high hopes and deep 
disappointment. The vision of the statesman was 
destroyed by the violence of the fanatic. Although 
the Anglican Church was disestablished and the 
dissenting groups for the most part received favor- 
able attention, little good it did them. For the 
Presbyterians were not at all in accord with the 
Congregationalists and Baptists, and the Com- 
monwealth degenerated into a shadow of great 
expectations. When a portion of the army and the 
remnant of Parliament restored the Stuarts in 
1660, few wept over the passing of the Com- 
monwealth. Under the Restoration the dissenters 
were brutally restrained, although not obliter- 
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ated. Various laws were directed against them. 
For example, the Conventicle Act forbade re- 
ligious meetings of more than five persons unless 
they used the Prayer Book. The Five Mile Act 
prohibited any nonconforming minister from 
coming within five miles of a city or town. The 
Test Act for civil and military offices was likewise 
intended to keep Nonconformists (and Roman 
Catholics) from the public service. Not until the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 had ended the divine- 
right pretensions of the Stuarts, and the Act of 
Toleration of the following year had granted a 
definite measure of freedom to dissenting groups 
were the Nonconformists relieved of the restric- 
tions of second-class citizenship. 


Types or NONCONFORMITY 


Although the Presbyterian Church was raised 
to the status of establishment in Scotland, the 
followers of Genevan Calvinism in England were 
nonconformists as regards the Anglican Church. 
(See next week’s lesson.) Briefly, they favored a 
presbyterian form of church government with its 
presbyteries and synods and assemblies providing 
for lay participation and avoiding episcopal con- 
trol. On the other hand, like most established 
churches, they were in favor of strong organiza- 
tion and control over local congregations. With 
one eye on Edinburgh and the other on Geneva, 
the English Presbyterians sought, without final 
success, to transform the Church of England into 
a Reformed structure. They represented the more 
moderate political and religious elements under 
the Commonwealth. 

Before the death of Queen Elizabeth (1603) a 
more radical form of Protestantism had come into 
existence, the forerunner of modern Congrega- 
tionalism. One of the founders was Robert 
Browne, who is chiefly famous for his impassioned 
plea against delay and procrastination, A Treatise 
of Reformation without Tarrying for anie. In this 
work he set forth principles that are charac- 
teristic of Congregationalism to this day. Among 
them are separation of church and state, self- 
government for individual churches, purity of 
the congregation, voluntary membership, con- 
verted preachers, inward power of the Spirit, 
biblical simplicity in worship. Unfortunately, 
Browne, after thirty-two successive imprison- 
ments, grew weary and returned to the estab- 
lished church. For that reason, the early Con- 
gregationalists did not like the name Brownists. 
Those who agreed with these principles soon 
gathered in congregations separate from the 
parish system of the Anglican Church, one of 
them being at Scrooby, another at Gainsborough. 
Early in the seventeenth century these congrega- 
tions had to flee England and take refuge in 
Holland, at Amsterdam and Leyden. 

Americans especially are interested in the faith 
of the Scrooby group under the leadership of 
William Brewster and John Robinson, William 
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Bradford being a younger member. From these 
exiles came the Pilgrims who by 1620 had sailed 
to their larger destiny in the new world. The rest 
returned to England to form the first Congrega- 
tional churches. 

The Gainsborough group had a different his- 
tory because in the Netherlands their leader, 
John Smyth, was converted to a belief in adult 
baptism. Encouraged by association with Dutch 
Anabaptists, this group returned to England to 
found the first Baptist churches. 


CoNCLUSION 


Whether Congregational or Baptist, these 
seventeenth-century Englishmen expressed in a 
remarkably pure form the sectarian ideal, the 
gathered church. Unlike the state churches, which 
tried to be as inclusive and comprehensive as 
possible, the sect types were exclusive in that 
membership was dependent on personal conver- 
sion and voluntary membership. None of the 
goats, only the sheep, none of the chaff, only the 
wheat, should be found within the circle of the 
faithful. This church is therefore set off on a 
hill, apart from the “world.” Sinners were to be 
converted, but before admission to the fellow- 
ship. Backsliders were to be expelled. This church 
would stand then in all its pure light, small be- 
cause a remnant, but shining as a beacon to all 
men, calling them to come aside also, be con- 
verted, and live a holy life in conformance with 
God’s will. To be pure, this church must be free 
of all associations with the “world,” and this 
meant especially complete separation of church 
and state. 

Since no one church could be regarded as the 
only true church, religious toleration was the 
principle by which those of differing beliefs could 
live peaceably side by side—in the world, but 
not of it. Coercion could play no part in the spread 
of the truth of God. These beliefs, common to 
the Protestant heritage in America, were won 
only after long centuries of struggle. Until the 
time our country grew to prominence only a few 
men believed it possible that truth could reside in 
more than one church. Watchful care is always 
the price of religious freedom. 


The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The 
Group in Action” will have additional sugges- 
tions. 


This is the third of the series of lessons in the 
Adult Bible Course on the unit “From Luther 
to Wesley.” The topic for today is “The Bible and 
the Nonconformists.” First, be clear about your 
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“Pilgrim’s Strength,” by Frederic Chapman 


aims, both for the unit and for this lesson. To- The following is a suggested outline, which 
day’s topic represents one of the most serious you should change to suit your own interests: 


problems in our present-day living. This lesson 

offers a chance not only to understand our back- I. What is nonconformity and who were the 
ground, but to come to grips with living issues. Nonconformists? 

Although the Bible passages are discussed in the II. What do we owe the Nonconformists? 
materials you will use, there is no substitute for III. What was the price of conformity? 

reading and studying the passages themselves. IV. How was the Bible related to noncon- 
Encourage class members to read the references formity? 

listed in Adult Student. Batten’s notes should V. Does the Bible teach conformity or non- 
help you to find the main idea of this lesson. conformity? 
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What is nonconformity and who were the Non- 
conformists? A person who refuses to follow the 
generally accepted patterns of behavior is called 
a nonconformist. Nonconformity, then, is the 
refusal to be governed by tradition, or the refusal 
to be baked into the “cake of custom.” Some- 
times the problem of the nonconformist is met in 
a council meeting when someone maintains stub- 
bornly a new way of doing things in the face of 
equally stubborn tradition. 

The nonconformists involved in today’s lesson 
were those who broke away from the Roman 
Catholic Church and other groups who refused 
to follow the lead of Luther and Calvin. Batten 
gives the names of several of these groups. You 
would do well to find out a little bit about their 
backgrounds—for example, the Waldenses and 
the Hussites. Who was Peter Waldo? What was 
the fate of John Huss? For the next few Sundays 
we will be studying about some of the later 
dissenting groups. 

The Nonconformists were criticized, even per- 
secuted, by both the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant state churches. But the Nonconform- 
ists, in turn, were extremely critical. What is 
meant by regarding Rome as Babylon? Why were 
the Nonconformists so critical of the Protestant 
state churches? The break of the latter group 
from Roman Catholicism had not been complete 
enough; they had kept too many of the things 
that were wrong. One of the things in particular 
which they had kept was the relationship be- 
tween the church and state. This point will be 
discussed in some detail later. 

What do we owe the Nonconformists? (You 
might prefer to begin the class session with his 
point.) Some of the students may be surprised 
to learn that the Nonconformists included the 
Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
churches. Would The Methodist Church be in 
the list? Do the students consider themselves 
conformists or nonconformists? The Methodist 
Church is very definitely a nonconformist church. 

To answer the question specifically, we are in- 
debted to the Nonconformists for having saved 
religious freedom. How is this true? If a black- 
board is available, write the names of some of the 
great nonconformists in religious history. Jesus 
was perhaps the greatest. (The names of Buddha 
and Mohammed may be added.) Paul was a non- 
conformist; so was Luther; so was Wesley. Let 
the members of the class discuss the noncon- 
formity of these religious pioneers. 

What was the price of conformity? The ques- 
tion might also be put: “What is the price of 
conformity?” because this is an ever-present 
problem. When one conforms, he accepts as his 
authority the social habits and traditions of the 
group, or the pronouncements of his ruler or 
priest. Then if Jesus had conformed he would 
not have cleansed the Temple; if Luther had con- 
formed there might have been no Reformation; 
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if Wesley had conformed there would not have 
been The Methodist Church. 

In what countries today do we find the greatest 
conformity? What groups are trying to establish 
conformity in our country? Can we have real 
conformity without the surrender of freedom? 
Can conformity be maintained short of the uni- 
form? Is conformity a desirable goal? There are 
some advantages to conformity, yet it comes at 
too great a price. For example, it involves really 
the surrender of freedom—the freedom to adven- 
ture and to experiment and to investigate. 
Authoritative pronouncements are acceptable 
provided the authority allows investigation, even 
of itself. It is wonderful if the whole group con- 
forms; that is, if the basis of their agreement is 
right. But how tragic it is if the accepted standard 
or principle is wrong! 

In view of the exceeding importance of the 
standards by which groups live, the big question 
becomes: How can we know whether the stand- 
ard is right? Can we really know if we must all 
conform to the same standard? There is no way 
of knowing for sure, especially if we forbid in- 
vestigation and experimentation. Enforced con- 
formity costs more than it is worth. 

How was the Bible related to nonconformity? 
The exceeding importance of the question, “How 
can we know whether our standard is right?” is 
evidenced by the fact that each of the groups 
involved maintained that it had a biblical founda- 
tion. This was true for the Roman Catholics, for 
Luther and Calvin, and for each of the many dis- 
senting groups. How is it possible for these 
groups, which differ so radically, to all be based 
upon the Bible? This is the reason for consider- 
ing the question, “How was the Bible related to 
nonconformity?” 

For state churches, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, all citizens were members of the 
church. But for the Nonconformists, this in- 
clusiveness of church membership was unjusti- 
fied. They distinguished between the visible and 
the invisible church. The visible church included 
those who publicly united themselves to God 
through Christ. The invisible church was the fel- 
lowship of believers in Christ; the number was 
known only to God. 

Although the dissenting groups differed some 
among themselves regarding the requirements 
for admission to the church on such items as bap- 
tism; they were in agreement that the require- 
ments could not be laid down by any state 
authority, such as was done in the state church. 
From their study of the Bible, they were con- 
vinced that the essential requirements for ad- 
mission to the church were repentance, self-sur- 
render, faith in Christ, and complete commitment 
to him. This commitment must be personal and 
must be evidenced by the life that is lived. 

State churches prescribe systems of belief, wor- 
ship, and practice. This, in effect, curbs religious 
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freedom. The Noncomformists refused to allow 
any curbing of religious freedom by the state or 
by the church authorities. (That’s the reason 
there were and are so many different dissenting 
groups.) This emphasis on religious freedom is 
the very essence of Protestantism. 

There are two things which follow from this 
doctrine of religious freedom; namely, the separa- 
tion of church and state, lest the state curb the 
freedom; and religious toleration, lest one per- 
son force his religious views on another. The 
question of the separation of church and state is 
one of the most important issues today. What 
does Batten state was the view of the Roman 
Catholic Church? What was Luther’s view? 
Calvin’s? The Nonconformists’? All the possible 
views regarding the relation between church and 
state were represented by these four. Which was 
the view of Thomas Jefferson? Does the class 
understand the significance of this question? 
Which of these four views do they maintain, and 
why? Is a person ever justified religiously in re- 
fusing to obey the laws of his country? If not, 
how far does his religious freedom go? What 
freedom, if any, is more basic than religious free- 
rom? By all means point out that the separation 
of church and state does not involve an atheistic 
government, as is sometimes maintained. 

The other corollary of religious freedom is re- 
ligious toleration. Jesus had trouble with his dis- 
ciples on this score. In fact, Jesus was put to death 
because of religious intolerance. Study the speech 
of toleration by Gamaliel in Acts 5:33 ff., and the 
great utterance on tolerance by Peter in Acts 
10:34. Do you know of instances of religious in- 
tolerance? It is strange that Jesus, who died in 
the name of religious tolerance, should be the 
inspiration for putting others to death because 
of nonconformity. Note Batten’s quotations from 
Castellio (see Adult Student). What should be 
the difference, if any, between our views and 
practices regarding toleration when we are in the 
minority and when we are in the majority? 

The nonconformist groups were less inclusive 
than the state churches regarding membership 
in the church, yet they were more strict regard- 
ing Christian conduct and church discipline. How 
or why was this difference possible? Were the 
Nonconformists in danger of coercing their mem- 
bers? How do you account for the greater zeal 
for righteousness on the part of the nonconform- 
ists churches? This greater zeal led to the em- 
phasis upon living daily in terms of their com- 
mitment to Christ; it was maintained that unless 
a person manifested every day the spirit of Christ, 
he was not truly Christian. 

In their efforts to return to primitive Chris- 
tianity the Nonconformists went beyond Luther 
and Calvin in rejecting Roman Catholicism and 
the Roman Catholic Church. They sought to 
establish a new church on the basis of the New 
Testament. Their zeal led them into the danger 


of literalism and legalism, and thus dissensions 
were multiplied. Why is it that literalism and 
legalism go hand in hand? How is it that such an 
approach to the New Testament multiplies dissen- 
sion? What is the difference between speaking to 
ourselves through the Bible and letting the Bible 
speak to us? How can we have the mind of 
Christ? 

Does the Bible teach conformity or noncon- 
formity? The Bible does not teach conformity 
or nonconformity as such, yet the Bible illustrates 
nonconformity as a means of change and growth. 
Indeed, Paul actually states in his letter to the 
Romans that we should not be conformed to the 
world, but rather be transformed. Jesus warned 
that we would be tempted to conform—yea, that 
his followers would be put out of synagogues and 
even be put to death—but those who come after 
Christ must be willing to suffer anything for the 
sake of following Christ. 

The lesson for today may be summarized in 
something of the following way: We are all one 
in Christ. Our basic commitment should be to 
Christ, and our loyalty to Christ should exceed 
our loyalty to the state, or to any other thing. 
Yet we should not be intolerant of the loyalties 
of others. This paves the way for serious con- 
flict: How can I be loyal to my loyalties and at 
the same time respect the loyalties of others? The 
answer, as nearly as it can be given, is that we 
should at all times and in all things have in us 
the mind of Christ. We may say that the Bible 
actually teaches conformity, but conformity to 
the mind of Christ. 

This brings up the question, if we conform to 
the mind of Christ, are we, in our world, con- 
formists or nonconformists? 

Some things to do during the week. Ask the 
students to take note of articles which may refer 
to the relationship between church and state. 
Members of the class may have a keener interest 
in this problem from the class session today. 
Next Sunday’s lesson is to be on “The Puritans 
and the Bible.” Ask some members of the class 
to study the background of the Puritans, their 
essential teachings, the place of religion in their 
lives, and the place of the Puritans in the de- 
velopment of our country. When we speak of a 
person as a “Puritan,” do we mean to be derisive 
or complimentary? 


The Group in Action 


By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action. 


Today let us continue our group approach to 


teaching. Think back to the panel discussion you 
conducted last Sunday. How did it go? What was 
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the response of the class? Did use of the panel 
method stimulate a “we” feeling? Did those on 
the panel carry their parts well? Two emphases 
in your teaching are important: to impart knowl- 
edge and to develop Christian attitudes. Did the 
panel discussion help you to accomplish both of 
these objectives? 

Before suggesting a teaching plan for the les- 
son today, let us think about the relative values 
of discussion and debate in teaching. Group dis- 
cussion presupposes a co-operative search for the 
answer to the question confronting the group. Its 
use assumes that both the teacher and the stu- 
dents come to the session with open minds. Their 
minds are not made up completely on the various 
phases of the lesson, no matter how much they 
have studied it. The class discussion helps each 
person to make up his mind through the ex- 
change of knowledge and the interaction of at- 
titudes. As a result, personal conclusions are 
usually pretty much in accord with general con- 
clusions of the group. 

After one has thought through the question and 
finally come to his own conclusion, then he is 
ready to defend it by arguing in its favor. This 
is debating. Discussion differs from debate in 
this respect. Discussion is a mental and spiritual 
search for the answer; debate is a defense of 
the answer. Discussion leads into debate at the 
point where a person quits searching for the an- 
swer and begins to defend the one he accepts as 
his own. 


Today let us use a combination of discussion 
and debate in such a way as to obtain some of the 
advantages of each. Let us utilize what is known 
as the problem-solving type of debate. 

Instead of using a proposition as in debate, let 
us use a discussion question such as, “Were the 
Nonconformists right in their approach to the 
authority of the Bible?” 

Ask the students to study their lesson in Adult 
Student. After they have studied it, find three 
who will honestly answer the above question 
“ves,” and three who will honestly answer it “no.” 
The three who answer “yes,” constitute the af- 
firmative team. The three who answer “no,” the 
negative. Suggest that each team get together 
and plan its presentation after you explain to 
them that the class session will proceed accord- 
ing to the following pattern: 


1. First affirmative analyzes the question 
First negative gives his analysis 
2. Second affirmative presents his answer 
Second negative presents his answer 
3. Third affirmative gives an evaluation and com- 
parison of the two solutions 
Third negative presents a similar evaluation. 


In concluding the lesson you, or some student 
you select, should give an appraisal of the entire 
session. Did the class like it? In what ways was it 
good? Bad? 

Before dismissing the class, make assignments 
for next Sunday. 


Mareh 21: The Puritans and the Bible 


Historical, Background 


By FREDERICK A. NORWOOD 


Underlying the English nonconformist move- 
ments described in the previous lesson was Puri- 
tanism. Before we go any further it is advisable 
to distinguish between the adjectives puritan 
and puritanical. The latter is a caricature of the 
former, just as long-nosed, tall-hatted Mr. Pro- 
hibition is a caricature of the temperance move- 
ment. Since the longer word emphasizes only 
the negative aspects of Puritanism, it distorts with 
half truths. If the Puritans got along without 
some of the joys of this world, it was only from 
consideration of the greater joy that was set be- 
fore them. To understand this distinction we 
must return to the life and teachings of one of 
the great leaders of the Reformation, John Calvin. 

He was born in France in the early sixteenth 
century, studied at Paris and Orleans, spent most 
of his adult life in Geneva, at the western tip of 
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Switzerland. Like Luther he was preparing for a 
legal career when a great change came over him, 
resulting from a series of influences, partly from 
the humanism of the French Renaissance, partly 
from the writings of Luther, partly no doubt from 
the inner workings of his mind. 

Here the similarity with Luther ceases as far as 
his conversion is concerned. He suffered no emo- 
tional long night of the soul as did Luther in the 
monastery. And in fact, his approach was gen- 
erally more intellectual than emotional. First, we 
discover that he is no longer a devout and be- 
lieving Roman Catholic, then we find he has taken 
up the principal beliefs of the Reformation. 
Exiled from his home country, he settled after a 
time in Geneva. In 1536 he published the first edi- 
tion of a work destined to go through much ex- 
pansion and many editions to become one of the 
great classics of Christianity, The Institutes of 
the Christian Religion. 

Calvin did for Protestantism what Luther did 
not do: present the new form of faith as an in- 
tellectually respectable system, a coherent struc- 
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ture not dependent for its expression on the 
necessities of partisan debate and the resulting 
struggle. 

Already well known for his book, Calvin set 
about the reorganization of the religious life of 
Geneva, and this meant for him the reorganiza- 
tion of the whole life of its inhabitants. Eventually 
there appeared a form of government and a way 
of life reminiscent of the Old Testament ideal of 
a government in which the Word of God is law. 
If this meant that the Bible was to become the 
legal code of Geneva, some problems are imme- 
diately apparent. 

How is a book like the Bible, so diverse in 
content, to be forced into the mold of a lawbook? 
How is the message of the New Testament, in 
which men are freed from the Law, to be adjusted 
to the new law? The result was one of the most 
interesting examples of the application of faith 
to the whole of life. 

For one thing, the Old Testament, more legal- 
istic in tone, enjoyed a more prominent place 
in the Reformers’ thinking. Then the ministers of 
the city, especially Calvin himself, played a large 
part in the government—for who should interpret 
this new law but the men of God? And who 
should constitute the “supreme court” of appeal 
but the venerable company of the ministers? 

For all its imperfections and sad conflicts, the 
religious experiment of Geneva as a holy city is 
fascinating. Every aspect of the life of the citizens 
came under the control of the Consistory, com- 
posed of laymen and ministers. All acts and plans 
and customs were measured against the standard 
of the Bible. Although it is easy to ridicule this 
way of life, with its elements of thought control 
and interference in the private lives of individ- 
uals, the ideal is valid and noteworthy. A serious 
attempt was here made to give to the will of God 
the full direction of the life of a whole community. 

From this community, and from the preaching 
and writing of Calvin, arose a new form of Prot- 
estantism centered not so much on justification by 
faith alone as on the absolute sovereignty of God 
and his greater glory. The Calvinistic, Reformed, 
and—in England and Scotland—the Presbyterian 
churches derive from this source. Our principal 
concern in this lesson is with the English aspect. 


How CALvInisM CAME TO ENGLAND 


Calvinism came to England on three lines. In 
the first place, the influx of continental religious 
refugees in the time of Edward VI (1547-1553) 
was largely Reformed in belief and organization. 
The Dutch refugee church of Austin Friars in 
London, established under a special patent from 
the king, enjoyed a freedom far greater than that 
of any group within the established church. It 
exemplified a strong presbyterian form of gov- 
ernment and an equally strong Calvinistic the- 
ology. 


More significant was the flow of English Prot- 
estant refugees to the continent, especially to 
Frankfurt on the Main and Geneva, in the days of 
Catholic Queen Mary (1553-1558). During this 
period many English religious leaders came into 
direct contact with Calvinism in Europe, and in- 
evitably brought back, when Mary died, the be- 
liefs they had learned there. 

In the third place, the influence of Scotland, 
which became Presbyterian under the leadership 
of John Knox after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was felt south of the border. It must be 
remembered that England and Scotland were 
separate and independent kingdoms then. By 
these various routes, that form of Protestantism 
known as Calvinism was brought to the people of 
England. 

With its chief emphasis on the sovereignty of 
God, before which all earthly sovereignties are 
as nothing and before whom all mortal men are 
of no account, Calvinism offered a more coherent 
and more potent form of Christian belief and 
life than did the preaching of Luther or Zwinglli. 
Since there is no space to enter here into a dis- 
cussion of Calvinist theology, it remains to be seen 
how these influences worked into the religious 
life of England through Puritanism. 


GROWTH OF PURITANISM 


One can see perhaps three steps in the rise of 
Puritanism, although they are not completely 
separate either in time or in content. At first, its 
expression was one of protest against specific 
practices current in the Church of England, such 
as the use of clerical robes, kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper, and the sign of the cross in the rite of 
baptism. 

The second step appeared when the Puritans 
(as they were already called early in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth) sought to carry out reforms in 
accordance with the ideas they had derived from 
Geneva and professed to find in the Bible. One 
result of this movement was the formation of a 
presbytery in 1572. 

Outstanding in this phase was Thomas Cart- 
wright, professor of divinity in the University of 
Cambridge in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. One of the most moderate reformers, 
opposed to separation from the Church of Eng- 
land, he favored a presbyterian form of church 
government as against the episcopal form. He 
was against not only “popery” but also “prelacy.” 
For his pains he was expelled from his professor- 
ship. 

The third step came with the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the demand for “purification” of the 
church. No longer would correction of abuses 
suffice. The church must be rebuilt from root to 
branch. The conflict which thus developed was 
all the more violent because of the stubbornness 
of the Stuart kings, James I and Charles I. After 
the Hampton Court Conference revealed the 
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antagonism of James toward the Puritans, the 
struggle between high churchmen and Puritans 
and likewise between king and Parliament rose 
in pitch until the storm broke in the Civil War 
of the 1640’s. 

Out of this environment came that distinctive 
outlook called Puritanism, in both England and 
America. It had a different aspect in each period, 
differed also as between its English and Amer- 
ican forms, and varied with its application by 
each individual. There is a world of difference be- 
tween Thomas Cartwright, Robert Browne, 
Richard Baxter, John Milton, and William 
Prynne. Yet each in his own way was a Puritan. 
Running like a thread through all variations, 
however, a common set of principles tie together 
all persons, places, and times. 

The material in Adult Student provides an ex- 
cellent background of the basic ideas. As these 
ideas worked out in everyday life, Puritanism in- 
cluded certain characteristic practices. Among 
them was family-centered worship. The old pic- 
tures of a devout family circle at the dinner table, 
heads bowed in prayer as father leads in worship 
from the Bible that was ever near, are truly 
Puritan. Children of such families did not grow up 
religiously illiterate because their basic training 
in the things of God took place at the family 
hearth. 

Another characteristic was relatively free and 
informal worship, with elimination of most ritual- 
istic elements and reliance on the bare Word 
of God in Scripture, informal prayer, and preach- 
ing. One of them went so far as to oppose not only 
written prayers but even translations of the 
Scriptures and set tunes for the hymns of the 
church. 

Another characteristic was the disciplined life, 
something close to a Protestant monasticism 
without the ultimate withdrawal from the world. 
This discipline was not an end in itself. Those 
who made it so gave occasion for the adjective 
“puritanical.” The prude and the prig are not 
truly “Puritan.” Self-discipline was a means to 
the greater end of the glory of God, in whom men 
find all that is good and apart from whom none 
is good. 

This discipline led to another characteristic, 
industry, a deep-set impulse to do one’s very best 
at whatever task was faced in life. This was ac- 
tually an application of the principle of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God, whereby all aspects of 
life are related to this one tremendous fact. 

Later Puritanism, moreover, was to be distin- 
guished from original Calvinism by the emphasis 
placed, consciously or otherwise, on the impor- 
tance of works as a sign of election—a reversal 
of the point made by Calvin. Whatever other char- 
acteristics they may have had in common, they 
were at one in their insistence on a common re- 
ligious experience guided and governed by con- 
tinual reference to the Holy Scriptures. 
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The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the fourth of seven lessons in the unit 
“From Luther to Wesley” in the Adult Bible 
Course. Keep the aim of the unit in mind; that 
will enable you to locate today’s topic, “The Puri- 
tans and the Bible,” in the whole unit. The aim 
of this lesson is to “trace the rise and growth of 
Puritanism with emphasis on the Bible teachings 
that are its foundation,” and also to gain some 
understanding of the influence the Puritans had 
on the development of Christianity. 

It was suggested last week that a committee be 
asked to look up the place of the Puritans in our 
own history. If they have done so, they can be of 
benefit to you in discussing this lesson. Adjust 
the following outline to your own plans: 


I. Who were the Puritans? 
II. What were the main doctrines of the Puri- 
tans? 
III. What were the sources for these doctrines? 
IV. What influence have the Puritans had on us? 


Who were the Puritans? The lesson for last 
Sunday was on “The Bible and the Nonconform- 
ists.” The Puritans represent one of the strongest 
dissenting groups. As we will see later, many 
influences entered into Puritan thinking; a his- 
torical sketch is helpful in understanding the 
Puritans. 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) broke the ties between 
England and the papacy. (What other things in 
addition to his marital problem were involved?) 
His son, Edward VI, who ruled from 1547 to 1553, 
was only a child. Through Edward’s counselors, 
Protestantism was advanced, but under Mary 
(1553-1558) called “Bloody Mary,” a return to Ro- 
man Catholicism was fostered. English Protes- 
tants were severely persecuted. Many were put 
to death; others fled to the continent and came 
under the influence of John Calvin. 

The next to ascend the throne was Elizabeth, 
who reigned from 1558 to 1603. She restored 
Protestantism to favor and sought to establish 
the Anglican Church as a state church, with the 
queen as the supreme governor. Many of those 
who had fled to the continent returned to England, 
but they brought with them ingrained Calvinistic 
ideas. They brought with them also the Geneva 
Bible, or the Puritan Bible, which they had helped 
to publish in 1558. (Do you know why this trans- 
lation was known also as the “Breeches Bible”’?) 
Incidentally, this was the first English Bible to 
make use of the convenient division into chapters 
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and verses. (Do you know who devised the first 
numbering and when he devised it?) 

As Batten (Adult Student) points out, the 
Puritans were unable to accept the religious re- 
forms, even of Good Queen Bess, and so became 
a dissenting group within the Anglican Church. 
Later many of the Puritans withdrew from the 
Anglican Church and formed their own group. 
These Puritan dissenters, as Batten points out, 
felt a sense of divine commission “to purify the 
English church and English society of those be- 
liefs and practices which they considered out of 
harmony with the will of God as expressed in the 
Scripture.” They were persecuted, in turn, and 
many again fled to the continent. Later some of 
them came to the New World as Pilgrims. 

What were the main doctrines of the Puritans? 
As noted above, the Puritans felt a divine com- 
mission or sense of destiny to do a job. Do you 
know persons with a sense of destiny? Someone 
has warned that we should beware of such per- 
sons because they are dangerous, especially if we 
obstruct the achieving of their destiny. 

The basis for this sense of destiny was in their 
view of God, and conscience. Batten states that 
their emphasis on conscience represents “as 
strong a type of individualism as can be found in 
history.” What was the relation between this in- 
dividualism and the doctrine of election? The 
Puritan made constant and rigorous self-exami- 
nation, that he might understand the commands 
of God. He so feared God that he feared no other. 
(Keep this question in mind and maybe ask it 
later: Did he so love Christ that he loved all 
others? Contrast these two.) 

What view of God and of man’s relation to him 
does the doctrine of election involve? Does it 
place stronger emphasis on God as being indwell- 
ing or apart from the universe? Both ideas are 
involved, yet the Puritans placed more emphasis 
upon the latter. God was an absolute sovereign; 
he chose some for salvation; he chose others for 
damnation. How can this doctrine give comfort 
and assurance? Those who believe in the doctrine 
of election usually think of themselves as having 
been chosen for salvation. The difference between 
chosen for salvation and damnation is illustrated 
by this story: A young candidate for the ministry 
was asked by the examiner, “Would you be will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God?” The 
candidate replied, “No, but I would be willing 
for you to be!” 

For several lessons, questions have been asked 
about literalism and legalism. Here we find a 
almost unfortunate instance of it. Discuss this 
point as fully and clearly as you can because the 
battle between the law and the gospel lingers. The 
Puritans were Bible-centered, but they considered 
all of the Bible equally authoritative. Do the 
members of your class hold to this view? Are 
all the passages in the Bible of equal worth? If 
they answer “yes” to this, find out what passages 


they read most often, and then ask why they read 
those. When such questions are answered hon- 
estly, it becomes obvious that very few if any 
people consider all portions of the Bible equally 
authoritative and equally inspiring. 

You may apply to the Puritans the question 
suggested in earlier lessons: Did the Puritans let 
the Bible speak to them, or did they speak to 
themselves through the Bible? Which did they 
use more, the Old Testament or the New Testa- 
ment, and why? Batten gives a good answer to 
this question, and also shows some attitudes which 
resulted. In addition to the persecutions which 
such use of the Bible allowed, the Puritans’ legal- 
ism left little room for true Christian joy. 

Why is it so difficult to be happy according to 
the letter of the law? Is Puritan rigorism and 
somberness consistent with Jesus’ emphasis on 
and exemplification of joy? or with Paul’s urging 
his readers to rejoice in the Lord? You might 
raise the questions: Just what is Christian joy? 
How may it be gained? Do the students know of 
persons who give evidence of Christian joy? 

What the Puritans lacked in joy, they more 
than made up in self-discipline and self-denial. 
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Their emphasis on conscience and on man’s duty 
to God fits into the doctrine of the priesthood of 
believers and Christian vocation. As nearly as 
he understood it, a Puritan put on the whole 
armor of God. One of Batten’s questions is: 
What mistakes are evidenced in the Puritan use 
of the Bible? 

What were the sources for these doctrines? 
This question has all but been answered in the 
above. But note that Batten points out that the 
Puritan thinking was influenced indirectly as well 
as directly by the ideas of Wycliffe, Luther, and 
Calvin. If time permits, review the class on the 
place of these men in the Reformation. The 
Puritans emphasized the doctrine of the priest- 
hood of believers, the authority of the Bible, and 
also the right to interpret the Bible. It was this 
right to interpret the Bible, and their interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, which led them to be dis- 
senters and which gave them their essential doc- 
trines. If you did not do so before, discuss and 
illustrate their greater use of the Old Testament 
than of the New. 

What influence have the Puritans had on us? 
In the historical sketch above, it was stated that 
many of the Puritans eventually came to the New 
World as Pilgrims. They helped to found and es- 
tablish New England. Those who saw the movie, 
Plymouth Adventure, saw something of their 
hardships and hardihood. Although the Puritans 
did not always grant to others the right of reli- 
gious freedom which they demanded for them- 
selves, they did have considerable influence in 
the development of religion in this country. Their 
interpretation of religion was so strict and their 
outlook on life so solemn that a resulting reac- 
tion helped discredit religion for many people. 
Yet enough of their moral earnestness remained 
to strengthen the political foundations of our 
country. 

If any members of the class have read Yankee 
From Olympus, they would find that Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes reacted violently to his father’s 
Puritanism and Calvinism. 

Some things to do during the week. The lesson 
for next Sunday is on “The Bible and the Friends.” 
Ask members of the class to find out, if they can, 
something about the Friends, their beliefs and 
practices, and their ideals of service in the world 
today. An excellent book which could be read 
in preparation for this is Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Generation. It may 
seem a strange combination, Fosdick and Jones, 
but Dr. Fosdick highly praises Rufus Jones, and 
calls attention to many worth-while things that 
Jones has to say to us. 

As will be noted in next week’s lesson, the 
Friends placed great emphasis upon the work 
of the Holy Spirit. What is the Holy Spirit? What 
emphasis does The Methodist Church place upon 
the Spirit? (Compare the second Affirmation of 
Faith in the Discipline.) 
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The Group in Action 


By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In teaching today’s lesson let us experiment 
with group dynamics. This is the term used to 
signify the power generated through interaction 
of members with one another in group activity. 
Group dynamics places emphasis upon group 
living and thinking rather than upon individual 
endeavors. 

Group dynamics is not a method. It is not some- 
thing that can be demonstrated in the same way 
as group discussion. It is more like democracy in 
that it emphasizes a certain philosophy of life. 
Out of this philosophy grow certain practices and 
principles. 

Group dynamics emphasizes group activity, 
thinking, and endeavor. Its advocates claim that 
power (Greek, dynamis) is generated by virtue 
of people living and working together. “In unity 
there is strength” might well be the slogan. 

To live and work together people must have 
the will and the ability necessary for getting 
along with one another. They must live and help 
live in such manner that each person is free to 
be a person as well as a member of a group. 

In order to stimulate wholesome group liv- 
ing, certain techniques have been invented to 
activate group consciousness and endeavor. Let 
us use one of these today in teaching the lesson, 
namely role playing. Suppose we use it in the 
framework of a mock trial. 

Have someone in the class assume the role of 
a Puritan. Suggest that he act like a Puritan, think 
like one, talk like one. Designate a prosecutor to 
bring charges against him. The prosecutor would 
also play a role as a representative of Queen 
Elizabeth. Select a jury to weigh the evidence 
and render a verdict. Jurors would also play roles 
as representatives of the Crown. 

Let the prosecutor study the lesson in Adult 
Student and formulate his charges. He may want 
to charge the Puritan with the following crimes: 
(1) following his conscience and defying the 
governmental decree to fight for his country; 
(2) recognizing the Lord God as sovereign instead 
of Queen Elizabeth as “the Supreme Governor”; 
and (3) interpreting the Bible according to his 
convictions instead of accepting the creeds of the 
Anglican Church. Let the Puritan defend himself 
after each accusation, perhaps even have an at- 
torney to assist him. In these charges and their 
rebuttals bring out main points of the lesson. 

Have the jury weigh the evidence and arrive 
at a verdict in the presence of the class. A dis- 
cussion that brings out various facets of the lesson 
should be of real educational value. 
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Mareh 28: The Bible and the Friends 


Historical Background 


By FREDERICK A. NORWOOD 


Among the dissenting groups of the seventeenth 
century in England, none was more peculiar than 
the Society of Friends, followers of George Fox 
(d. 1691). We have spoken of Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, and Baptists, all of which were 
closely related to movements arising from the 
Reformation. Not so closely identified with specific 
historical roots were the Friends. And yet no one 
would deny they stand in the Christian tradition, 
in the honorable line of mystics through the ages. 
They were more than mystics, as was their 
founder. To know George Fox is to know much 
about Quakers to this day. 


GEORGE Fox 


He came from a humble environment, being 
the son of a weaver. Growing to manhood in the 
midst of the none-too-pure society of the times, 
he faced, at the age of nineteen, the perennial 
problem of following the crowd or standing on 
his faith. He had faith enough then to reject the 
common morality, but not enough to satisfy him- 
self. He went out seeking a more spiritual life. 
After four years of looking, during the unsettled 
days of the Civil War, he finally found peace of 
mind in the inner light which glows in all men. 
Christian truth is to be found, he decided, not in 
far places, nor in books, sermons, or churches, but 
in oneself, as God brings his revelation to the in- 
dividual through mystical experience. 

“And when I heard it my heart did leap for joy,” 
he reminisced. From this time on, his life was 
tumultuous and exciting, not at all like the quiet, 
peaceful, humble stereotype of Quaker so common 
in popular literature. His career, to put it plain- 
ly, was noisy, belligerent, and trouble-making. 

Occasionally, through impatient zeal that others 
should find the inner light, he would break in 
upon a worship service in a church, and interrupt 
the minister with an impassioned denunciation 
of ritual and an appeal to seek God directly with 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This procedure 
was rather unsettling to the congregation. Once 
in Nottingham he attended church and heard the 
minister say people should rely on the Bible for 
guidance, at which point he jumped up and 
shouted that people should rely not on the Scrip- 
tures but on the Holy Spirit as heard—but not 
always hearkened unto—by every man. He even 
invaded the great archdiocesan Cathedral of York 
with his inconsiderate interruptions. 

In testimony that all men are equal before God 
he refused to use the formal “you” in speaking to 


those commonly regarded as his betters, and in- 
sisted on the informal “thou.” Nor would he re- 
move his hat in deference to titled princes and 
lords. When brought before court for such lack 
of respect, his defense was that “Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego went into the fiery furnace 
with their hose and their coats and their hats on.” 
The picture of Fox, feet firmly set, tall, of mag- 
netic personality, eyes flashing defiance at the 
weaknesses and pretensions of men, his hat 
jammed on top of his head, is an amazing contrast 
to the later picture of the Quaker. No wonder that 
some six years of his first twenty-eight were spent 
in jail! And yet he was a true example of Chris- 
tian humility, assertive not because of vanity or 
self-esteem, but because of the Holy Spirit living 
in him, guiding by the inner light. Like Paul, 
“It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives 
in me.” 


EARLY FRIENDS 


The early Quakers in England possessed an 
evangelistic fervor that is unfortunately lacking 
in their latter-day followers, whose zeal has been 
transferred to praiseworthy humanitarian serv-: 
ice. Perhaps the doctrine of the inner light even- 
tually restricted the early enthusiasm. At any 
rate, in Fox’s day they were indeed “Quakers,” 
who shook complacent folk out of their spiritual 
ruts. They were not very highly regarded in well- 
bred circles, and the common people sometimes 
laid violent hands on them. 

Under Cromwell, when a relatively broad spirit 
of toleration prevailed, they were given the least 
consideration of all. And yet the Protector was 
too honest not to recognize the incorruptible pur- 
ity of their devotion. Said he, “Now I see there 
is a people risen that I cannot win with gifts, 
honors, offices, or places; but all other sects and 
people I can.” Unfortunately he did little to pro- 
tect them from popular hostility. What with 
frequent visits to the ill-smelling prisons, little 
wonder that they early developed an interest in 
prison reform! It is said that some four hundred 
died in jail in the time of the Restoration (1660- 
1688). 

Not even the gentle Margaret Fell of Swarth- 
more Hall, wife of a judge, was exempt from the 
fury of prejudice. The story of how Fox brought 
his teaching and personality to Swarthmore, con- 
vinced the lady of the house and deeply influenced 
the judge, and of the sequel in which Fox married 
the judge’s widow, cannot be told here. But this 
is testimony that not all of the well-to-do people 
of quality were exempt from the magnetic in- 
fluence of this weaver’s son. Margaret Fell became 
one of the most devoted of the early Quakers, 
opened her house to them at the risk of her posi- 
tion and the welfare of her family, and finally, 
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George Fox (from a painting by S. Chinn) 


in 1664, sacrificed property, reputation, charm- 
ing daughters, and all, to follow the way of the 
Friends to prison. 

The dangers were not all from the outside 
world, however. Even in Fox’s day, release from 
the standard of Scripture carried perils in its 
wake. Some people can well nigh hang themselves 
even with a spiritual rope, if they have enough 
of it. Certainly James Nayler almost did. He is 
an excellent example of what exhilarating free- 
dom without counteracting discipline can do to 
an untrained character. He permitted the praises 
of the crowd, especially certain devoted women, 
to go to his head so far that he allowed himself 
to be called Jesus and be welcomed into Bristol 
to the shouts of “Hosanna!” Fox, shocked and sad, 
acted quickly to cut off such distortions of the 
inner light. Eventually discipline was reintro- 
duced through the monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings. Yet even then dissension came into the 
meetings themselves. Wrote Fox: “Judging one 
another in meetings hath almost destroyed some 
Friends and distracted them.” Quakers have had 
their share of divisions. 

Such is the nature of religious persecution and 
conflict, however, in spite of it all, the Friends 
grew in numbers and influence, formed com- 
munities or “societies” in London, Bristol, Nor- 
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wich, then generally throughout England. After 
the Act of Toleration in 1689 their position was 
more favorable. With the second and third gener- 
ations, the original evangelistic fervor and bellig- 
erent defiance tended to evaporate, while the 
characteristics of pacifism, quietism, philan- 
thropy, and prosperity increased. The sharp 
Christian testimony on social issues, such as 
slavery, prisons, and war, has continued to our 
day, and constitutes one of the most glorious 
chapters in Quaker history. 


QUAKERS IN AMERICA 


In England and elsewhere, the Friends were 
almost always a small minority, acting as a leaven 
in the lump. At one time in one area, however, 
they found themselves, embarrassingly it turned 
out, in the majority. This was in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania in the days of William Penn (1644-1718). 
The early experience of Quakers in America had 
not been happy. As they arrived in the decade 
after 1656 they were widely persecuted, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts where some were exe- 
cuted. When Pennsylvania was colonized in 1682 
under the proprietorship of William Penn, the 
violence of persecution had already subsided in 
the colonies generally. In fact Fox himself had 
come for a visit in 1671. During the first genera- 
tion the Quakers were the most important part 
of the population. By the year of Penn’s death, 
however, immigration of other groups had so 
changed the population that the Friends were left 
in a minority. Their stamp was none the less in- 
delible. One example was the broad religious 
toleration enjoyed under the law: 

“That all persons living in this province who 
confess and acknowledge the one Almighty and 
Eternal God to be the Creator, Upholder, and 
Ruler of the world, and that hold themselves 
obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly 
in civil society, shall in no wise be molested or 
prejudiced for their religious persuasion or prac- 
tice in matters of faith and worship; nor shall 
they be compelled at any time to frequent or 
maintain any religious worship, place, or min- 
istry whatsoever.” 

One of their greatest problems was the appli- 
cation of their pacifist ideals to relations with 
Indians who had already learned to expect little 
but violence at the hands of the white man. It 
was perhaps fortunate for the Quakers that they 
were no longer masters of politics and diplomacy 
by the time of the French and Indian War in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At least, here 
in America for a brief period the colonists and the 
Indians enjoyed relative peace and mutual re- 
spect, in sharp contrast to the sad story of the 
expanding frontier elsewhere. 

Both in England or in America, the Friends 
exemplify a particular form of the Christian faith, 
in which on the one hand the Bible is taken with 
great seriousness and on the other the Bible is, 
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as it were, by-passed through the direct working 
of the inner light within each person. In refusing 
the oath on the Bible in legal testimony, they 
asked, “Shall I swear by the Book that says 
‘Swear not at all’?” And yet they preferred listen- 
ing to the voice within, the inner light, to search- 
ing of the Scriptures. They knew the Bible as 
well as any from the “Scripturally fotinded” 
churches; but they felt free to reinterpret the 
message in the light of their own spiritual vision. 
They answered with ultimate individualism the 
basic question Luther had never quite faced: If 
the Bible is my standard of authority, whose shall 
be the standard of interpretation? 


The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the fifth of seven lessons in the unit 
“From Luther to Wesley” in the Adult Bible 
Course. The topic for today is “The Bible and the 
Friends.” The Friends represent another group 
of the Nonconformists, yet it is not in their spirit 
to create dissension. Relate this lesson to the aim 
of the unit, which is “to acquaint adults with the 
place of the Bible in the Protestant Reformation 
and to help them see the effect it had on Chris- 
tianity.” For this lesson the aim is “to show how 
the Bible teachings were used by the founders 
of the Quaker movement and other related 
groups.” 

The Friends seem more consistent in their 
understanding of the Bible than any other group 
studied so far. If a committee were asked last 
Sunday to study about the place of the work of 
Quakers today, they can be a helpful resource 
in teaching this lesson. You will find the Scrip- 
ture lessons and Batten’s comments (Adult Stu- 
dent) especially helpful in your preparation. 

Change the following outline to suit your own 
interests: 


I. Who were the Friends? 

II. What influence did the Bible have upon them? 
Ill. What were their main doctrines? 
IV. What influence do they have today? 


Who were the Friends? The Friends were and 
are a society founded by George Fox, who lived 
from 1624 to 1691. He began his ministry in 1648; 
it was a period of civil and religious strife; sec- 
tarianism was running wild; yet the movement 
founded by Fox has remained, and has made a 
unique contribution to Protestant Christianity. 
Why were they called “Friends”? Have any of the 
members of the class known persons who are 
Friends? What is the difference between the 


terms “Friends” and “Quakers”? What conditions 
existed when the movement began? Let someone 
recall the civil and political conditions which ex- 
isted during the lifetime of Jesus. Did George 
Fox set out to found a group, or was the society 
an outgrowth of religious experience? 

What influence did the Bible have upon the 
Friends? Batten points out that Fox sought coun- 
sel from the ministers of his day, but could not 
find the answer to his problem. None of them, 
Fox wrote, “could speak to my condition.” In the 
face of this situation, he relied heavily upon medi- 
tation and Bible study, as well as a study of con- 
temporary mysticism. It was largely through these 
that he came to rely on the Holy Spirit. What 
others could not do, Christ Jesus could do, and 
did; namely, speak to his condition. 

You might ask for some testimony about what 
the Bible means to members of the class. Do they 
find that it speaks to their condition? Some have 
declared that the Bible finds them where they are. 
A celebrated psychologist and psychiatrist had 
his patients read the Bible, because he said the 
Bible mirrors human nature. The Bible could 
easily be used as a text in psychology. There is no 
other book which so covers all of the moods of 
man as does the Bible. Any honest student of the 
Bible will find that it speaks to his condition. 

What were the main doctrines of the Friends? 
The main tenet of the Friends seems to center 
in the work of the Holy Spirit. What does it mean 
to wait for the Spirit? What conditions today make 
waiting for the Spirit difficult? What do the stu- 
dents believe about the Holy Spirit? (A good 
statement about the Holy Spirit is in the second 
affirmation of faith in The Methodist Hymnal.) 
What parts of the Bible do the Friends draw most 
heavily from? A suggested change of title for the 
Book of Acts has been “The Acts of the Holy 
Spirit.” Scan through the book and notice how 
frequently it speaks of the “Spirit” as doing or 
saying. 

If a blackboard is available, you might outline 
the steps in the doctrines of the Friends. Notice 
how one step leads logically into the other. For 
example, the Holy Spirit gives an inner light. This 
doctrine, Batten says, is “the most distinctive 
teaching of the Friends.” Each person is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit. For the Friends, authority is 
not so much in the Bible as in the voice of God, 
speaking to and through the individual. How is 
it that this doctrine might easily give trouble? 
It relates to the question we have had so many 
times: Do we speak to ourselves through the 
Bible or do we let God and the Spirit speak to us? 
What test did the Friends devise in this connec- 
tion? What does Paul say are the fruits of the 
Spirit (Galatians 5:22)? What test does Jesus 
suggest for checking on a man’s sincerity? 

If the Holy Spirit gives inner light to the indi- 
vidual, worship need not involve so much of 
ritualism and formalism, but is more in the nature 
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of communion between the soul and God. The 
Friends gather for worship, but there is no pre- 
arranged form of service; they wait for the guid- 
ance of the Spirit; whoever feels moved by the 
Spirit may pray, preach, or sing praise. What 
dangers are evident in this type of service? What 
are some of the great values? (Urge the students, 
if they ever have occasion, to attend a Quaker 
service, not just out of curiosity, but seeking an 
experience of God and understanding of the 
Friends’ way of worship.) 

The next step follows logically: the Holy Spirit 
gives inner light to the individual. Because he is 
a child of God, a temple of the Holy Spirit, each 
individual becomes of infinite worth. Further- 
more, no one is worth more than others in the 
sight of God. How did they express this equality? 
What symbols did they devise for practicing the 
doctrine of the equality of man? What teachings 
of Jesus do they rely upon for this doctrine? 

If the Holy Spirit gives inner light to the indi- 
vidual, and so makes him of infinite worth, yet of 
equal worth with all other human beings, the 
essence of religion becomes service to mankind. 
The fruits of worship are tested by service 
rendered. Worship cannot end in splendid isola- 
tion, but issues in service to mankind. The Friends 
join mysticism and practical service. Note how 
Isaiah’s great experience issued in his answering 
the call to serve. And notice how Jesus left the 
Mount of Transfiguration to go back into the 
valley to meet the needs of men. 

To carry this one step further is to render 
service to other people as well as to those of our 
own group. This the Friends have sought to do, 
as a testimony against war and as an expression 
of their faith in God and man. Although they are 
nonconformist, they do not create dissension. 
What do members of the class know about the 
attitude of the Friends toward war? What do 
they think of being exempted from combat as 
conscientious objectors? Are those who quote the 
Bible as saying that there will always be wars, 
consistent with the angelic proclamation, “on 
earth peace among men”? 

These six steps represent noble ideas. How can 
such a vision be accomplished? It can be done 
through lifting Jesus up from the world, that he 
may draw all men unto himself. This the Quakers 
sought to do through their evangelistic work. Why 
do you think the Friends have become less ac- 
tive in proclaiming the evangelistic message of 
the gospel? Could it be that they have become 
more concerned with doing rather than teaching 
and preaching? Is it not more in keeping with 
their main doctrine to manifest in their lives 
rather than to preach with their lips? Of the two, 
which is better? Why can’t we have both? 

What influence do the Friends have today? 
What is the greatest scourge of mankind? Leaders 
of the nations acknowledge it to be war; and yet 
they move on in war-making directions. The 
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greatest service which the Friends are rendering 
today is in this realm. They live and serve sacri- 
ficially, asking no more for themselves than for 
others, and give more of themselves than they 
demand of others. 

They seek to heal the hurts of war, but even 
more they are in the forefront of the struggle to 
keep our own nation from becoming more mili- 
taristic. What does the class think about Uni- 
versal Military Training? Are they thinking about 
it in terms of the present emergency, or are they 
thinking about it in the light of history? UMT may 
seem like a good idea from the viewpoint at the 
moment, but the Friends insist that we should 
listen to the lessons of history. A discussion like 
this may become heated. You might bring the 
class to a close by pointing out the testimonies 
of some recent military heroes, such as Mac- 
Arthur, who said that our problems basically are 
theological, not economic. The Friends would 
agree with this. They have a will to peace, and 
they seek with all they are and have to supple- 
ment that will. 

Something to do during the week. The lesson 
for next Sunday is on the theme of “The Bible and 
the Evangelical Revival.” This will give the 
students a chance to study about the Bible and 
their own beliefs. Urge them to study this next 
lesson carefully, that they may understand better 
their own faith. Just how are the Methodists non- 
conformists, and what are some of the features 
which they have in common with other noncon- 
formist groups? 


The Group in Action 


By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This column is intended for those who use the 
group approach to teaching. The first Sunday of 
this month we recommended a panel discussion, 
the second Sunday, a problem-solving type of de- 
bate, and the third Sunday, role playing set in 
the midst of a mock trial. All these methods are 
useful in making the lesson a living experience 
for the group. 

Today we want to utilize two more techniques: 
the dialogue and buzz sessions. 

The dialogue is a discussion carried on by two 
persons in the presence of the class for the sake 
of the class. The two leaders should plan their 
approach prior to the class meeting, much as a 
speaker prepares his outline and speech before its 
delivery. One of the leaders assumes the role of 
chairman and questioner. The other person (re- 
spondent) replies to the questions. They carry on 
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a discussion (dialogue) by asking each other ques- 
tions and answering them. 

Questions and answers should be carefully 
planned in advance in such a way that they ade- 
quately explain and stress the important points 
of the lesson. In discussing today’s lesson the 
purpose should be to help the students gain a 
sympathetic understanding of the beliefs and 
practices of the Friends and an appreciation of 
their interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

You as teacher may assume the role of chair- 
man and interrogator or select some capable mem- 
ber of the class to take this role. The respondent 
should take the part of a Quaker. (If you want 
to dispense with role playing, invite a well-in- 
formed Quaker to come as your guest.) Let the 
interrogator ask him questions concerning his be- 
liefs and practices, concerning his interpretation 
of the Bible, his views concerning war and peace. 
These topics and others are well outlined in 
Batten’s treatment in Adult Student. 

Use about half of the time available for the 
dialogue. Fortify the presentation with facts and 
document it with passages of Scripture. Following 
the presentation, divide the class into buzz groups 
of five or six each. Have them meet separately to 
discuss some aspect of the presentation. All groups 
may buzz near one another, even remain in the 
same room. 

Each buzz group may elect a chairman and a 
reporter, or the teacher may have selected the 
chairmen and reporters in advance in order to 
save class time. The chairman of each buzz group 
should start the discussion moving forward and 
keep it going in the right direction. Instead of let- 
ting each group discuss what it pleases, assign 
each a section of the lesson. One group could dis- 
cuss the concept the Quakers have of the Holy 
Spirit, another group their concept of the inner 
light, ete. 

About six or eight minutes before your time is 
up, reassemble all the buzz groups as a class. Ask 
for the reports on significant points brought out 
in the buzzing. After the reports are all given, 
thank everyone who took part, make the assign- 
ment for next week, then adjourn the class. 
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Next Quarter 


ApuLt BisiE Course lessons for the next quar- 
ter continue the present unit on “From Luther to 
Wesley” through April 11. Beginning April 18 a 
new unit of six lessons will deal with “The Bible 
in Modern Culture.” This unit will endeavor to 
lead men and women to a greater understanding 
and appreciation of the contribution of the Bible 
to their culture, increasing their enjoyment both 
of the Bible and of their cultural heritage. 

On May 30 we shall take up a new unit of four 
sessions on “Practical Uses of the Bible.” This 
unit will help adults make more intelligent and 


meaningful use of the Bible in everyday living. 

The last Sunday of the quarter, June 27, will 
find us beginning a series of seven lessons on “The 
Bible in the Church in America.” The aim of this 
unit is to lead men and women to see how the 
Bible has played a part in the development of 
American life and to see how its influence can 
best be continued. 

Good writers for these units have been secured, 
and we may look forward to some really stimu- 
lating sessions during the next quarter. 

The topics for the April lessons are: 

April 4: The Bible and the Evangelical Revival 
April 11: Protestants and the Bible 

April 18: The Bible and Music 

April 25: The Bible and Language 
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Additional Reading 


Many REaApERS OF ADULT TEACHER have indi- 
cated that suggestions for additional resources 
would be helpful in making preparations for the 
lessons. Some books that would help in the teach- 
ing of the Adult Bible Course for next month are 
given below. 

Knight of the Burning Heart by Leslie F. 
Church; (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75). 
This is a simply written story of John Wesley and 
can be used with the lesson for April 4. 

The Bible and You, by Edward P. Blair; (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00) is an excellent 
guide that can be used in encouraging Protestants 
to do more Bible reading (April 11). 
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Conference on Family Life 


THe MetuHopist CuurcH will sponsor a National 
Conference on Family Life, October 8-10, 1954, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and has set an attendance goal 
of three thousand delegates. This is in keeping 
with instructions from the General Conference. 

The dates were announced by Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner, Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the Meth- 
odist Family Life Committee. 

Local church study groups have been organized 
in Methodism’s 106 annual conferences across the 
country prior to the national meeting. This phase 
of the program will be directed by Edward D. 
Staples, secretary of the committee and head of 
the Methodist Board of Education’s Department 
of the Christian Family. 

The committee has sent out about four thousand 
questionnaires to numerous groups, seeking infor- 
mation on problems and needs of families, parents, 
and engaged couples. 

The Cleveiand convocation will be held in the 
city’s huge Music Hall. A mass meeting, expected 
to draw several thousand Methodists from the 
surrounding area, has been suggested to climax 
the three-day program. 

Plan now to send a couple from your church. 
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INFORMAL 





HAS YOUR GROUP tried using discussion in class sessions or other 
meetings and found it a disappointing experience? Was it because no 
one knew how to guide the discussion? For such groups, as well as for 
those who have had some success with discussion, the “Discuss It” series 
was planned. First, read the situation described in Adult Student, and 
then study the analysis and guidance given below. The article, “Drifting 
or Steering,” page 4, may also be helpful in this connection. 

On the opposite page, attention is called to certain articles in Adult 
Student and Aputt TEACHER which might lead to stimulating discus- 
sions. As you use them, keep in mind the guidance given on this page 
and in previous issues of ADULT TEACHER. 














Should You Make Room 
for the Old Folks? 


The discussion story in Adult 
Student this month centers around 
a problem very common among 
families: what to do about depend- 
ant older persons. The discussion 
problem faced by the group in the 
story was that of analyzing the 
problem early in the discussion. 

Do not try to reproduce their dis- 
cussion in your group. Each group 
will have its own approach to each 
question. You may not even want 
to discuss the same question. But 
regardless of what you discuss, 
sooner or later you will come 
across the necessity of analyzing 
your discussion problem in order 
to arrive at some conclusions about 
it. 

What They Did 


Bob Snyderman had become a 
good discussion leader. He had 
learned in a relatively short time 
how to lead a group through the 
steps involved in good, logical dis- 
cussion to a fruitful conclusion. 

The story does not elaborate on 
the early steps of stating the prob- 
lem, defining the terms, and stating 
objectives for the evening. Each 
story in this series has focused on 
one problem. The problem brought 
out this month is that of analyzing 
the discussion question. 

Bob introduced this step skill- 
fully by saying, “Now we shall con- 
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sider the nature of the problem, 
what caused it, and why it con- 
cerns us.” Notice that he called 
upon the members of the group to 
look at the problem before them 
rather carefully and in a practical 
way. 

Lee Tarkinson immediately took 
up the third aspect of the analysis 
as mentioned by Bob: why it con- 
cerns us. He told a story that 
showed how the problem directly 
concerned him in his home life; in 
fact, it represented somewhat of a 
crisis in his own affairs. 

The discussion went on about 
Lee’s aunt and uncle, not as a 
discussion of personalities but of 
conditions which affected them and 
other older people. 

Nancy Kopp went a step further 
in bringing the problem home to 
the members of the group by point- 
ing out that they themselves had 
not done so well in getting ready to 
retire. 

Lee, still concerned with his own 
immediate problem, brought in an- 
other point: the place of the gov- 
ernment and society in dealing with 
the problem. Tom Mittwede count- 
ered that we cannot get out of any 
problem simply by saying it is the 
responsibility of the government or 
of society, because we are the gov- 
ernment and society. 

Nancy by this time thought that 
she had hit upon a solution to the 
problem. But Bob, thinking of the 
logical order of a good discussion, 
saw that it was not quite time yet 
to deal with solutions. He knew 
that there were some other mem- 
bers of the group who could make 
contributions to the analysis of the 
problem by giving their experi- 
ences. 


He called on Harvey Benbow, 
knowing that Harvey had had 
practical experience with older 
persons in his home and that he 
would be willing to talk about it. 
The problem was so new to Lee 
that he was still emotionally in- 
volved in it, and it was more or 
less theoretical to Carl and Nancy. 
But Harvey had met it successfully, 
and it was logical to suppose that 
the more experienced person would 
have more insight. 

Harvey contributed to the analy- 
sis by adding the point that one’s 
attitude had a great deal to do with 
the solution of the problem and 
that it was not such a serious situa- 
tion after all. 

Bob then summarized the points 
of the analysis and called upon 
Nancy for her proposed solution 
to the problem. 


What You Can Do 


As you follow the pattern for a 
logical discussion, you too, will face 
the step of analyzing the problem. 
It may seem as if the problem is 
perfectly obvious after it has been 
stated and any necessary terms de- 
fined, but even simple questions 
have a way of revealing sides we 
have not thought of if we take time 
to look into them a little. Do not 
slight this step. A few pointers will 
make it easier for you to get the 
most out of it. 

1. Keep the analysis in its logical 
place in the discussion. Don’t start 
to analyze the problem until it has 
been stated and everyone knows 
just what it is and why you are 
discussing it. Remember the steps: 
state the question, define necessary 
terms, state objectives, analyze the 
problem, propose and discuss solu- 
tions, decide if possible which is 
best, take necessary practical steps 
to carry cut the solution. 

A good analysis of the problem 
will make the consideration of 
solutions much easier, and the 
solutions will be much more likely 
to be practical. 

2. Ask questions that will bring 
out the analysis without making it 
academic and theoretical. You may 
ask: What issues are involved 



























DISCUSSIONS 





here? However, the chances are 
that you will get a more spontane- 
ous and down-to-earth discussion 
by asking questions like those Bob 
used in the story: Just what is this 
problem? What caused it? How 
does it affect us? Who can give us 
an example of this sort of problem? 
Have you ever had to face this 
problem? 

If your problem is at all related 
to the lives of the members of the 
group—and if it isn’t you shouldn’t 
be discussing it—these specific 
questions should bring out definite 
answers and keep your discussion 
moving toward some proposed so- 
lution. 

3. Keep at the analysis until you 
have had several statements, but 
don’t run it into the ground. Bob 
asked Nancy to hold her solution 
until they could analyze a little 
more because he knew that there 
were members in the group who 
might make the problem clearer 
and the solution easier. You will 
know your group well enough to 
be able to tell when someone has 
a contribution to make and to call 
upon him, if need be, to bring it 
out, if you are sure that it will 
not embarrass him to talk about it. 

When the problem seems to have 
been analyzed enough so that most 
of the members of the group have 
made a contribution and all the 
points you have thought of have 
been covered, then turn to the 
proposed solutions. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 
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TEACHER 


A consideration of “Religious 
Values of Television Drama,” by 
Delbert Mann (page 1), might lead 
to a discussion of ways of increas- 
ing the benefits of radio and tele- 
vision programs in our communi- 
ties. 

Informal groups meeting during 
this Lenten season might use “The 
Nature of Christian Love,” by F. 





Gerald Ensley (page 7), or “The 
Necessity of the Cross,” by R. P. 
Marshall (page 9), as the basis of 
a discussion of the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith. 

“World Trade or Tariff Walls?” 
(page 11) deals with a question of 
national interest, and could lead 
to a comprehensive study of world 
economics and Christianity. 

Of the three books reviewed on 
page 16, The Church Educates 
Adults might lead to a discussion of 
ways to improve our methods of 
building and putting into action 
our church’s program of adult ed- 
ucation. 





STUDENT 


The “Book to Discuss” this month 
is America’s Way in Church, State, 
and Society, by Joseph Martin 
Dawson. Discussion guidance under 
the heading “Church and State” is 
furnished by John W. Cook, asso- 
ciate editor of adult publications. 
Mr. Cook limits his guidance to 
chapter 2 on “Relations Between 
Church and State.” He suggests 
questions dealing with problems 
and solutions brought out in this 
chapter. 

Informal groups may be inter- 
ested in discussing the problem of 
industrial relations from the stand- 
point of a Christian businessman. 
See “Man With a Problem,” by 
William G. Irby, page 3. Mr. Irby 
interviews Donald Comer, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
Avondale Mills in Alabama. Mr. 
Comer’s views and policies are 
dealt with in some detail. 

A brief editorial on “Christian 
Men in Business” (page 2) relates 
to this interview. These two re- 
sources may be combined. 

“Adults Learn—but How?” by 
Edwin F. Tewksbury and Robert 
S. Clemmons (page 18), suggests 
topics for discussion in informal 
groups, 






LEARNING 
FOR LIFE 


The studies listed here are pub- 
lished in the quarterly periodical, 
Learning for Life. 

The March lessons will conclude 
the nine-lesson unit on “The Prot- 
estant and His Bible.” The topics 
are: “The Gospels,” “The Letters,” 
“Acts and Revelation,” and “The 
Need for the Bible.” 

The April-June issue provides 
three courses: “Co-operatives in 
a Mixed Economy,” “The Family: 
First School in Christian Living,” 
and “They Say .. .” The April 
lessons will interpret the basic 
principles of the co-operative 
movement and will study its func- 
tion in our society. 

Some courses previously pub- 
lished may be obtained by order- 
ing back copies of Learning for Life 
from The Methodist Publishing 
House (28 cents each): 

LL-4: American Denominations 
LL-5: New Lives for Old 
Some Factors That Influence 
the Family 

Know Portuguese East Africa 
LL-6: The American Way of Life 

Christ and My Job 
LL-7: The People’s Health 

Learning About God 
LL-8: Home Missions and Human 

Rights 
O Come, Let Us Worship 
Home, Church, and State in 
Education 
LL-9: The Church in the New 
Nations 
What Is a Christian Home? 
LL-10: Christian Concern for 
World Order 
LL-11: Our Social Creed 
The Church, Management, and 
Labor 

This Creature Man 

LL-12: Spanish Neighbors Inside 
U.S.A. 
The Protestant and His Bible 


The finest working tool ever devised 
/ or preachers, teachers, Brble students 


The 


Interpreter’s 
Bible 


A complete Bible library—100 ordinary length books 
packed into 12 handsome volumes! The most compre- 





hensive and efficient Bible commentary ever pub- 
lished! Bound in durable dark blue cloth. 


Now 
Avatlable 


Volume 1—General Articles and Old Testa- 
ment Articles, Genesis, Exodus 


Volume 2—Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth 
Samuel 


Volume 7—New Testament Articles, Mat- 
thew, Mark 


Volume 8—Luke, John 
Volume 9—Acts, Romans 


Volume 10—Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- The Interpreter’s Bible is designed to give you the sum total 
sians of Biblical knowledge at your fingertips . . . to inspire and 
to help you truly interpret scriptural truths for those who 
Save the Bonus Certificates bound within depend upon you for guidance! Order NOW! You can get 
each volume of your Interpreter’s Bible. immediate delivery on any one or all of the volumes now 
When signed and mailed at one time to your published, and receive the remaining volumes through our 
bookseller, not later than 6 months after Future Delivery Plan’’—one each half year! 
publication of the complete set, you will re- each volume, postpaid, $8.75 
ceive Volume 12 FREE! Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 


OTHER VOLUMES TO BE PUBLISHED AT THE 
RATE OF 2 PER YEAR UNTIL SET IS COMPLETE 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 ° Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





